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BIOGRAPHY. 


COLONEL ISAAC HAYNE, 

There is no reading so pleasant as that of biography 
—none which excites a deeper and more universal inte- 
rest. Every person feels that his time is profitably spent 
in perusing the personal history of his own race; and 
he finds instruction as well as amusement in the adven- 
tures of perverted talent—in the oppressions of disre- 
garded genius—in the reverses of warriors and states- 
men—in the airy castles of poets, or in the more firm 


Coercive measures, therefore, were adopted by Lord 
Rawdon and Col. Balflour, which proved particularly 
calamitous to Col. Hayne. Thecountry about his plan- 
tation was in the possession of the British troops, aud 
the small pox, which prevailed in many parts of Ame- 
rica, had entered his own dwelling. At the unhappy 
moment when his wife and two of bis children were in 
the last stage of this loathsome disease, Col. Hayne was 
summoned to bear arms as_a royal subject, or repair to 
Charleston asa prisoner. Enchained by the ties of con- 





jugal love and humanity to his suffering family, a sepa- 


and measured course of the philosopher. Itis highly | ration seemed impossible ; he appealed to the inviolate 
pleasing to read the life of him whose career has been| privileges without avail. These entreaties, however, 
one of utility, and whose track has been marked with|led to a debate, in which Col. Bellingall promised 
a wake of universal light. Men whose lives have ever | Hayne that on going to Charleston he should be speedi- 
been attended with success, ought not wholly to engage |ly released. With these assurances he went to Charles- 
our attention ; the unfortunate and the comparatively |ton ; on his arrival he made his request, which Gen: 
unknown have equal claims to our regard. Among the | Patterson promptly refused, unless he would swear a}le- 
latter may be considered Colonel Isaac; Hayne; of giance to the British King. Thusseduced, he was obli- 
South Carolina. He was born of English ancestors, who | gated to abandon the dying bed of his wife and children, 
came to America in the year 1700, bringing with them | or join against his country’s cause. The forlorn condi- 
wealth sufficient to establish themselves as respectable | tion of his family, without a protector or friend to aid 
planters near Charleston. At the time of the revolution, | them, seemed insupportable. He took the oath, but not 


this family was reduced to two individuals, who had arriy- 
ed at the age of manhood, Isaac Hayne and his brother 
Abraham. These gentlemen were well educated, and 
at the commencement of the war, married, and respec- 
tively settled on their plantations. Colonel Hayne had 
sustained from his youth an irreproachable character ; 
and being under the excitation of no ambitious motive, 
enjoyed, without alloy, the pleasures of domestic ease. 
He spent most of his time on his plantation, performing 
no Official duty, except when occasionally called upon to 
serve inthe provincial legislature. In that station he 
ever distinguished himself for his uprightness and inte- 
grity of character; he was benevolent and conciliatin 

in his disposition, accomplished in his manners, anc 

daily evinced by his conduct, a firm adherence to what 
he conceived his duty. In politics he was a whig ; 
and though a private man at the beginning of the war, 
still he left not the possibility of a doubt on the minds 
of his friends with which party he would actin the ap- 
proaching struggle. Soon after war was proclaimed, he 
took up arms with his countrymen, to break their 
bondage and repel the invading foe. He served a pri- 
vate soldier till 1779, when he received a captain’s com- 
mission in a corps of cavalry; at this time also, he was 
amember of the Senate inthe State Legislature, where 
his councils proved as efficient as his services in the field. 
At the siege of Charleston, he acted again as a private 
soldier, having resigned his commission in consequence 
of a minor officer being unjustly raised above him. He 
was stationed in the rear of the British army during the 
siege ; and when the town was reduced, the soldiers of 
the out posts, as well as those of the main army, were 
disbanded. Although the corps in which Colonel 


with all its requisitions. He objected to the clause 
| which required him to support the King with his arms ; 


these objections were admitted by the British command- 
ant, and Hayne again returned. Soon after the affairs of 
the South became more favorable. Gen. Greene once 
more unfurled the banner of his country, and rallied round 
it, the soldiers of the former army. Success attended his 
advances ; the British troops were defeated and com- 
| pelled to retire before the American army. The British be- 
ing driven from the vicinity of his plantation, Col. Hayne 
was again surrounded by his friends. They entreat- 
ed him to rejoin their army, but he refused ; Col. Hamil- 
ton, a companion of his youth, solicited him to engage 
in the war, to furnish provisions, but he declined, con- 
sidering himself bound to the fulfilment of his promises 
of neutrality, as long as the British officers kept theirs 
inviolate. Butafew days intervened before these en- 
ee on the part of the British were broken. Col. 

ayne was ordered to repair immediately to the rendez- 
vous of the Royal army, and take up arms for the re- 
duction of the Americans. This violation of the com- 
pact, by Lord Rawdon, gave Col. Hayne an equitable 
right of resuming arms in favor of his country. His 
heart was with his brethren, and he instantly repaired 
to their standard. Lord Rawdon having thus openly 
violated his promise, Col. Hayne entered with zeal on 
the duties of a soldier. Having received the commis- 
sion of Colonel, he engaged in actual service, which un- 
fortunately terminated in his being captured. He was 
put in close confinement, where he was confined for ma- 
ny weeks. When Lord Rawdon returned to Charleston, 
Col. Hayne was informed that on the following day a 
council of officers would assemble to give him trial. 
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Hayne served was not in the general engagement, | Soon after, counter measures were determined upon, 
still, on military principle, each soldier was entitled to and instead of a council of officers, a court of enqui- 
the privileges of capitulation, which permitted them to|ry was instituted. Before this court Col. Hayne was 





return home. Hayne retired to the bosom of his family, | 
but his quiet was of short duration. Instead of bland 
treatment to regain the obedience of the vanquished, 
they were treated with insolence and barbarity by the 


British soldiery. Their property was destroyed—their | 


plantations devastated, and every kind of insult offered 
their wives and children, even in their presence. The 
southern troops were nearly extinct, and the country, 
if not subdued, entirely overrun. There were none to 
oppose the enemy, but a remnant of Marion’s troops ; 
these being few in number, the British commandants 
considered their work as nearly accomplished. To ob- 
tain its completion, nothing in their view was rape 
but the oath of allegiance to return the rebels to the fol 
of royalty. 


brought ; the members of the court were not sworn, 
or the witnesses examined under oath. During the in- 
vestigation, no law was observed but the wills of Lord 
Rawdon and Col. Balflour. On the day after these 
proceedings had closed, Col Hayne received notice, that 
in consequence of the decision of the Court of Enqui- 
ry, held the preceding day, ‘*Lord Rawdon and Colo- 
nel Balfour had resolved upon his execution, ” on the 
31st of July, 1781, for having been found under arms. 
A respite of forty-eight hours was granted him, to see 
his children. During that time a petition was sent to 
Lord Rawdon, for the release of Col. Hayne. The pe- 
tition was returned, on the back written, in the hand of 
Lord Rawdon “ Major Andre.” He was executed on 
the 4th of August, 1781. The fortitude with which 
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he regulated his conduct through life, he exhibited in| farms were deserted; the women, children and agricul- 
death. ‘Though the veil of the dissembling royalist, | tural property were removed to a distance beyond the 
and the influence of power in this transaction, screened | Highlands, and those who remained generaily dwelt in 


Rawdon and Balflour from just and immediate retribu- | 
tion, yet, itis hoped, the public voice will ever give) 
the innocent its due reward, and hurl on triumphant | 
guilt its indignant and merited reproach. 


From the New York Siar. 
GENERAL DANIEL DELAVAN. 

The race of revolutionary officers was a peculiar one 
—such as acountry may possibly produce in time of 
oppression, tyranny, and misrule, when the spirit breaks 
through the shackles which confined it, and every haz- 
ard is encountered in preference to a life of submission 
or slavery. The patriots of our revolution were born 
to effect the great objects of freedom——there was 
no rashness—-no wild enthusiasm—-no sudden and 
transitory feelings of patriotism—all was cool, collected 
and determined—firm of purpose—ever constant to the 
cause—fighting boldly for liberty, and calmly enjoying 
it when it was achieved. 

Among the citizens of the state of ‘New York, who 
took an early part in the revolutionary struggle, one who 
has lately been gathered to his fathers, was Gen. DANIEL 
DELAVAN. é 

He was a native of Westchester, a county which, in 
patriots and soldiers, yielded its full quota in support of 
the great contest for freedom, and was about eighteen 
years of age when the celebrated battle of Lexington 
was fought, which in every section of the country kin- 
died a flame of patriotism. General Delavan was com- 
missioned as a captain in the army, and continued to 
serve in a military capacity during the whole contest, 
and only sheathed his sword when the independence of 
the United States was acknowledged by the definite 
treaty of 1783. His political principles and his early 
impressions were alike repugriant to the tyfmny and 
misrule which prevailed in every direction ; and he man- 
fully opposed the minions of a foreign government, and 
denied their right to hold the country in a state of vassal- 
age and impoverish the people by ruinous taxation. He 
took up arms, therefore, with the ardor of youth, deter- 
mined to live independent of foreign control, and to as- 
sist in emancipating his country from tyranny and op- 
pression. 

Fearless, prompt, active and powerful, ail his energies 
were enlisted in the cause to which he had devoted him- 
self; and to a powerful athletic person, he added a clear, 
strong, cool head, and a resolution not easily shaken. 

The situation of the country at that period, afforded 
very few facilities for the acquisition of knowledge—the 
schoolmaster was indeed “abroad,” but in the Dutch 
settlements of Duichess and Westchester, the scholar 
soon acquired all that the teacher could impart—in fact 
the same facility in education was common to the whole 
country ; and what Gen. Delavan failed to acquire in a 
classical education, he made up by his natural genius, 
and clear and sound intellect. ) 

His quickness, intelligence and shrewdness, eminently 
qualified him for that sort of predatory warfare so re- 
markable on what was then termed, the “neutral 
ground ;”” and in after ages, in recounting his dangers 
and the successful ingenuity by which himself and 
his comrades were rescued in those spirit-stirring 
times, the natural traits of his fearless and ardent charac- 
ter were conspicuously displayed. He was likewise a 
most trusty officer, strong in his attachments, and undis- 
guised in his aversions ; and the proud consciousness 
of his fidelity, during his temporary command of the 
posts at West Point, would occasionally break forth in 
contrast to the foul treason of Benedict Arnold. The 
northern parts of Westchester county opened a broad 
field for that species of partizan warfare which kept| 
men continually on the alert against surprise. Sudden 
small military irruptions, and British plundering parties 
were constantly roaming where it was supposed they 
could ravage with impunity, which made every man in 














a measure a soldier and a sentinel. Vast numbers of the 


the nooks and comparatively inaccessible spots among 
the hills, where the reward of discovery was no compen- 
sation for the labors and perils. The agitated condition 
of the country often produced emergencies, which call- 
ed into active service during the period of alarm all the 
able bodied citizens; and a circumstance happened in 
reference to General Delavan, which is too extraordina- 
ry, if not unparalleled, to be passed over as a most re- 
markable fact in the annals oi this or any other country 
on earth. 

The General on several occasions had eight brothers 
all engaged with him in active military duties at the same 
time! and thus nine members of the same household at 
once were engaged in the defence of their country. But 
although he continued, during nearly eight years, en- 
rolled with the army in constant service, he passed the 
dangerous crisis without any personal injury, except a 
wound in the left leg, which he received at the storming 
of Sandy Foint. He was also present at the execution 
of Andre. 

General Delavan was highly esteemed by General 
Washington ; and as a token of his regard for him, La- 
fayette, prior to his departure for Europe after the revo- 
lutionary war, presented him witl. a sword, as a memo- 
rial both of the revolution and of his friendship. 

General Delavan was a proof of the value of a good ed- 
ucation, and also of the evil effects produced by the life 
of acamp, upon inexperienced youth of impetuous tem- 
pers, with an undisciplined mind and moral principles 


not thoroughly consolidated; for, after the treaty of 


peace of 1783, he found it difficult to cast off the turbu- 
lent habits of the garrison, and the restlessness of the 
military encampment, for the quietude of social life and 
the regularity of pacific employments. After afew years, 
however, he purchased a large tract of land around Sing 
Sing, and married a daughter of Judge Johnson, of Put- 
nam county. His native and enterprising spirit soon 
was perceptible: and as he discovered that that spot in- 
cluced some of the best natural advantages on the Hud- 
son river, for asuburban village to New York, he gave 
himself up to the promotion of its interests; so that to 
him the present rapid growth of that village may chiefly 
be attributed. He procured the turnpike road from the 
northeastern part of the county to be made, which termi- 
nates at Sing Sing. The early and patriotic emotions of 
the general were revived during the last contest with 
Britain ; and he volunteered his aid with that of all his 
working men, and united in erecting the barricade across 
Manhattan Island, which was designed to repel an as- 
sault by land upon the city of New York. 

General Delavan had successively filled nearly all the 
civil offices which the counties have to bestow; but, 
from the period when he had passed his 70th year, he 
lived mostly in retirement, gradually becoming more en- 
feebled, and it is believed more thoroughly and serious] 
contemplative in reference to eternity. He departed this 
life almost without any peculiar monitions of that ap- 
proaching crisis in November last, in his 79th year, 
and was buried where the mortal remains of his wife and 
his eldest son and daughter, await with him the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. His funeral was attended by a large 
concourse of citizens of Sing Sing, nearly all of whom 
have become residents of that village, long after his hos- 
pitable mansion had been the constant resort of the prin- 


cipal citizens and public functionaries of the State of New 
York. 





Miuitary StrenetH or New Yorx.—By the re- 
port of the Adjutant General it appears that the number 


of the military forces of the state actually enrolled, is as 
follows : 


Cavalry and Horse Artillery, 8,467 
Foot Artillery, 11,666 
Infantry and Riflemen, 168,530 


Total, 138,663 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 





FROM PAPERS RECEIVED AT THIS OFFICE. 





From the London Nautical Magazine. 
NAVAL ARSENAL OF VENICE. 

The arsenal of Venice, probably the most ancient in 
Europe, was founded in 1104, abouf the time of the first 
crusade. It is situated at the eastern angle of the city, 
and covers an extent of about 80 acres, holding an in- 
termediate rank between Portsmouth and Toulon, the 
former of which is 100, the latter about €0 acres: it is 
in form nearly square, the northern point washed by the 
sea, or laguna, the other three sides enclosed by canals, 
thus rendering itinsular. It contains two large and two 
small basins, covering an extent of thirty acres, in which 
more than the Austrian navy might lie and refit; around 
are placed the building slips, which at one time amount- 
ed to the extraordinary number of 55; all, excepting; 
four, covered with standing roofs, under which the fa- 
mous Venetian galleys were built. Many of these have 
since been converted into store-houses, &c., but upwards 
of twenty still remain, among others three for 80 gun 
ships, on one of which was built the Rivoli ( afterwards 
captured by the Victorious,in 1811). ‘Two communica- 
tions with the sea exist, one at the north-east, the other 
at the south-west angle of the yard. Here are no docks, 
a great defect, but every convenience for heaving down ; 
sail-loft, store-mast, and boat-houses, as requisite. The 
rope-house is a fine building, of 1050 feet in length; the 
hemp chiefly used comes {rom near Ferrara, and is said | 
to be superior to Russian; 1600 tons of it are annually | 
exported to Great Britain. Here is a good park of ariil- 
lery ; the brass cannon are cast on the spot ; those of iron 
come from Vienna. The model-room contains a collec- 
tion of curious plans, &c., among others the model 
of the famous Bucentaur, upwards of 100 feet long, in 
which the Doge on Ascension-day embarked for the 


ae = eres 


1607 per annum each boy ; to which the paremts contri- 
bute about 45/; all who enter the navy are brought up 
here. 





Screntiric Exrepition.—li. M,. 8. Sulphur, with 
her consort, the Starling cutter, Lieutenant Keilet, and 
his H. M. S. A&tna, attended by the Raven, Lieutenant 
Bedford, had just sailed, for the purpose of completing 
the surveys of the African and American coasts. ‘The 
Sulphur, under the command of Captain Beechy, will 
proceed direcily to the Pacific, where she wiil coutinue 
the surveys of the western coast of America, from the 
termination of Capt. Fitz Roy’s operations, and will 
probably visit some of those interesting islands of the 
Pacific ocean that Beechy has so well described, and 
with the nature of which he is so well accuainted.— 
The Spanish charts of the coast are so imperfect, and 
on so small a scale as to be next to useless to a ship in 
shore ; and there being no others besides them, it be- 
comes a matter of increasing importance every day, 
that we should be well acquainted with the hydrography 
of shores where British commerce is daily augmenting. 
We have heard of good harbors and anchorages, on that 
coast, by report, frequented by our ships, but of which 

laces we are in a state of ignorance. 

The A&tna, under the coinmand of that enterprising 
ofiicer, Capt. Vidal, whose name is already connected 
with Africa, will continue the survey of the coast of 
Africa from the Sherbro’ river to Corsico bay, an ex- 
tent, which includes the Gold Coast, Grain Coast, &c. 
It is remarkable that this portion of the coast, which is 
the principal resort of our Liverpool ships in the Afri- 
can trade, shouid have remained to the present day un 
surveyed, and next to unknown. A recent instance of 
this occurred in the circumstance of II. M. 8. North 
Star striking on arock off Cape Palmas. Bearings of 
the projecting points were taken for the position of 
the rock; but they were of no avail as far as their ap 





ceremony of espousing the Adriatic. The last of these 
magnificent gaileys was burnt by the populace in 1797; | 
asmali picce of her mainmast is alone preserved. In 
the armoury is a singular mortar, made of rope, with 
bands of iron; a first attempt at artillery, and said to 
have been used against the Genoese in 1349. About 
500 men are employed in the dock-yard. On the slips, 
are two transports and four gun-brigs, building; a 46- 
gun frigate hauled up for repair, and another in the ba- 
sin; besides a fine corvette ready for sea, and some 
small vessels. No great supply of timber is in the ar- 
senal, yet the stores, well arranged, have every thing 
ready tor use; thanks to the exertions of Admiral Pau- 
lucci, the commander-in-chiei, who is an active oflicer, 
and indefatigable in his attention to the dock-yard ; nor 
would it be just if I did not notice the extreme civility I 
have met with from him, from his flag-lieutenant, Baron 
Accurti, and all the officers connected with the public 
naval establishments here, and their readiness to give 
information in every thing relating to the profession. 
The navy consists of 28 vessels of war: 4 frigates, of 
46 guns; 6 corvettes, of 20 guns; 5 brigs, and the rest 
small craft; the whole manned by 3000 seamen, 800 
marine artillery, under the immediate command of Co- 
lonel Vitaliani, who has suggested several valuable im- 
provements in locks, sights, &c., and about 1000 ma- 
rines, Adjoining the dock-yard is the naval college, 
where 50 boys are instructed in every requisite branch 
of education; the course occupies five years, and two 
months of each year are passed cruising in a corvette, 
thus enabling them to add practice to theory. The su- 
Sent professor, Emilio Tipaldo, is well known to the 
iterary world in Italy ; but the active superintendant is 
Signor Bordigni, Capitano di Fregata, and under his 
management the whole appears orderly and well con- 
ducted. The young men are obliged to learn French 
and English, or German; a rule not unworthy of imita- 
tion nearer home ; as to no one is the knowledge of for- 
eign languages of such practical use as to the sailor. I 
conversed with several who spoke English fluently. 


plica ion to the chart was concerned, for the most expe- 


'rienccc officers on the coast differedin their opinions as 


to which was Cape Palmas; and, if they had been 
agreed, the best chart was on so smail a scale, as well as 
so incorrect, that it became useless, and yet this Coast 
is the very seat of the slave trade. 





From the London Nautical Magazine of January. 

Steam To America.—Amongst other projects that 
have been laid before the public within the last two 
months, is one to which we most heartily wish success. 
We allude to that of the “ British and American Steam 
Navigation Compayy.” It has long appeared strange to 
us, that while the small steam vessels of 400 to 500 
tons have so successfully supplanted the Mediterranean 
packets, the importance of a line of steam-packets be- 
tween Great Britain and America, should have been so 
long overlooked. The practicability of the passage by 
sterxm, and the advantages of the plan are clearly de- 
monstrable. Ifa steam-vessel of 400 tons can make a 
passage of 1,000 nautical milesin 10 or 12 days, surely 
one of 1,200 tons will have no difficulty in performing 
one of 3,000 ina proportionate time. For ourselves, 
we have no doubt of its success, and most assuredly 
would be among the first to avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity of thus expeditiously visiting our transatlantic 
friends. 

Tue NavAt AND Micitary Force or Eeypr. 
—The Pacha’s navy is said to be put upon a com- 
plete war footing. His ammunition and stores are 
daily increasing, and his crews are also rapidly im- 
proving. He has here six ships of 100 guns ; two of 
80; five of 60; two of 52; four of 24; two of 22; 
four of 20; three of 16; one of 14; andoneof 10 guns. 
The Admiral, or Miri-mirain, has under his command 
440 officers of all ranks, and upwards of 600 sailors, be- 
sides auxiliaries. All the fortresses of this country are 
being put into the most formidable state of defence ; 
and, from the recruits enlisted in the country, the army, 
by the spring, wil] amount to 36,000 effective men, wi 





The expense to government is about 1000 florins, or 


out including several garrisons. Among the Ordinances 
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Issued for regulating the administration, is one which 
divides Lower Egypt into 16 departments ; Cairo rec- 
koned for one, Gizeh for two, Charkieh for two, Man- 
sourah for two, Damietta for one, Menoufio for two, 


Oarbieh for three, and Rabyreh for three. Each of 


these departments has its Chiefs and sub-Chiefs, whose 
attributions are strictly defined, and whose accounts are 
under a severe control. 


Lorp Hirt anp Count pv’Erton.—During Mr. 
Campbell’s residence at Algiers, he accompanied the 
British Consul and Vice-Consul on a visit to the Gover- 
nor, Count d’Erlon, who held an important command in 
the Imperial armies during the Peninsular war. ‘ Ah! 
what brave men,” he exclaimed, “are the British sol- 
diers ; and how loyal their officers, and what courtesy— 
nay, brotherly love subsisted between the combatants ! ” 
In short, he could not express the tenderness with which 
the French and English cut each other’s throats during 
the Peninsular campaigns. ‘ What has become,” he 
said, “‘of your famous General Eel? I have had many 
parleys with that gallant man.” “Eel!” I thought 
to myself, “that’s a military fish I never heard of;” 
but Mr. St. John at once enlightened my mind by say- 
ing to the Count, ‘‘ General Lord Hillis now Command- 
— of the British forces.”—Letters from the 

outh. 


THE Frencu Feet. —The Algesiras, of the line, 
and the Artemise frigate, sailed from Toulon on the 24th, 
for the Antilles. e have before stated, that they are 
to form part of the squadron under Rear-Admiral 
Mackau. A letter from Brest of the 23d says—* The 
contrary winds still detain the Jupiter and the Terpsi- 
chore, destined for the Antilles. The Jena will zo into 
the road ina few days. The Venus and Juno frigates 
might soon be ready for sea, if orders came for that 
purpose, as there are plenty of seamen belonging to the 
division not yet disposed of.”—Messager des Chambres. 


From the United Service Gazette. 


NoumsBer or Nava Orricers 1n His Masesty’s 
Service.—The following exhibits the decrease in the 
number of Naval Officers since 1816 :— 








Years 1816 1831 18334 1835 1836 

Flag Officers, 343 216 193 175 162 
Captains, 889 833 792 781 762 
Commanders, 894 1192 1144 1140 1119 
Lieutenants, 8776 3357 3155 3093 3050 
Marine Officers, 1336 893 856 837 812 
Masters, 693 524 485 481 477 
Medical Officers, 1537 1153 1017 1026 1020 
Pursers, 957 646 619 603 593 
Chaplains, 62 71 63 62 61 
Total, 10487 8885 8324 8198 8056 


The following is a statement of the naval forces that 
the different Powers have at this moment at the various 
stations of the Levant :-— 


Ships of the Line, Frigates, Smaller Vessels. Tota), 
France has 1 1 7 9 
England, 5 5 7 17 
Russia will soon have 6 4 2 12 
Austria 0 1 3 4 
Egypt 6 ee 22 


1 6 at Tripoli 12 
& off Albania of var’s. classes 16 
These make nearly 100 ships of war, and to these-may 
be added some vessels fitting out by Sardinia at Genoa. 


Turkey 


ae 


Two new frigates of thirty-six guns, upon the projec- 
tion of the Surveyor of the Navy, are to be built in 
Chatham Dockyard. They are to be called the Che- 
sapeake and Active. Timber is preparing for their 
frames. 


DOMESTIC MISCELLANY. 


~_———___ -__ ———— 


From the Portland, Me., Jeffersonian. 

Mr. Kine :—In some remarks which I lately present- 
ed through the medium of your valuable journal con- 
cerning the Military Academy at West Point, I ventur- 
ed upon a short examination of the grounds of hostility 
against the Institution, which, from recent develope- 
ments in Congress seems still to be as actively cherished 
in certain quarters as if every charge heretofore made 
against the Academy had not been as promptly and suc- 
cessfully refuted. I endeavored to show that no public 
establishment for the education of youth could be iram- 
ed upon principles more pure and equitable—more op- 
posite, in every respect, to those “ aristocratic tenden- 
cies ” which formed the most specious allegation against 
this ;—that in all its relations, social and academical, the 
democratic theory, or rather the theory of equal rights, 
—equal opportunity,—and equal encouragement, was 
fully and substantially carried out into practice. See- 
ing how frail and untenable was the ground upon which 
any serious charge against the Academy could be sus- 
tained, it becomes a matter of no little surprise to me 
that an opposition should still be cherished, by men too, 
who from their public position and experience in affairs, 
would not be supposed to have committed themselves on 
so important a subject without full cognizance of its 
proper merits. It naturally occurred, therefore, that the 
rcot of opposition must be still deeper ;—that some rea- 
sons less apparent than those set forth, must somewhere 
exist to foster a spirit of hostility so importunate, against 
an institution, confessedly one of the most useful and 
admirable of our land. For why was it that no tangible 
arguments had ever been adduced in support of the views 
of its adversaries? Why was it, that year after year, 
the published reports of the Examining Committee, (a 
committee composed of citizens from every quarter of 
the Union, impartially disposed, or if prepossessed at all, 
rather as enemies than advocates, ) why was it that their 
reports have had no influence or acceptation, but suffer- 
edto fall unheeded, like dead letters,to the ground? 
Could it have been because those reports have borne no 
testimony of the Academy but that of praise and admi- 
ration? 

When, in a community like ours,—whose boast it is, 

that the channel of Reason and Intelligence is ever left 
free for the enlightenment of the public mind upon af- 
fairs of public interest, there appears to abide, even 
among a small minority, a pertinacious hostility to an 
institution which has grown up with the National pros- 
perity and become fixed in the affections of the people, 
—it becomes the duty of every citizen zealous for the 
predominance of truth, and acquainted with the merits 
of the subject at issue, to let his testimony be heard ;— 
to disabuse the public of prejudices if any are dissemi- 
nated, and to detect those hidden springs of action whose 
tendency is as destructive as their character is disinge- 
nuous. ; 
N\ The Military Academy has found adversaries chiefly 
in the West. The opposition which gathered head in 
Ohio some few years since, is said to have originated 
nearly in the following manner. 

During the early operations on that part of the Cum- 
berland Road which passes through Ohio and Indiana, 
when contracts were given out for grading and con. 
structing the different sections of the work, many were 
taken by persons of leading political influence, and of 
some tact and zeal for its exercise. Now the contrac- 
tors, who were rather more sedulous for their own inter- 
ests than for the public benefit,—as was, assuredly, very 
natural for contractors,—found means to have many por- 
tions of their work received as complete and faithfully 
executed, which even the frosts and floods of the ensu- 
ing winter showed to be slighted and imperfect. The 
road grew to be impassable for travellers almost before 
the accounts had been rendered of the payments which 
had been made for it. The unfaithful manner of fulfil- 
ling contracts became proverbial, and the famous Cum- 
berland Road, upon which millions had been expended, 





was destined to be asort of by-word in Congress,-—a 
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subject of sneers and rebukes of one party, and melan- 
choly disappointment of the other. ‘he Government 
at length determined to place on the road, as superin- 
tendents of the work,—otiicers of the Army,—graduates 
of West Point—young men, with science: enough to 
judge of the queility of the work done; and integrity 
enough to receive and approve of none which came not 
up with the strict requisitions of the contract. Unused 
to such uncompromising scrutiny of observation and 
firmness of honest purpose, the contractors saw at once, 
an end of their lucrative prospects and schemes of profit, 
—unless these new superintendents could be ousted,— 
these young oflicers, whose inconvenient virtue and 
marvellous unsusceptibility to political influence, pre-! 
sented such barriers to their success. ‘The hue and cry | 
was accordingly raised against the Military Academy, | 
that “« Nursery of a Military aristocracy,” which sent | 
forth such stubborn and intractable fruits. ‘The cry was} 
not entirely without its effect. An appeal was made 
to the popular prejudices, garnished with the usual trap- 
pings of popular oratory, and a resolution was voted in} 
the Ohio Legislature, denouncing the Military Academy | 
as a nuisance that ought to be abated,—an establishment | 
which was unconstitutional and, what was inmore appal- 
ling still,—wndemocreatic. 








A grave resolution, passed by the Legislature of a 


sovereign State, iscommonly received by the public asa |votion, even to his life’s blood 


a raft that was just floating down the Kennebec, and 
worked along until we got to Augusta. There I found 
a schooner just starting for New York, on board of 
which I had a good passage; but as bad luck would 
have it, the steam boat started up the river just before I 
arrived in the city, so rather than tarry there, I set eut 
and footed it,—and here I am, Sir.”’ 
Imagine this speech to have been delivered in the 
uaintest specimen of yankee dialect, and toned with 
the true nasal twang, and you have a tolerable represen- 
tation of the introductory interview. Such was the first 
stage of our hero’s progress in the world. The suc- 
ceeding stages need not be described. Suffice it to say 
that aided by his native sagacity and courage, he quick- 
ly caught the conventional proprieties of lite, overcame 
his original awkwardness and the embarrassments at- 
tendant upon it,—started fairly with his peers upon the 
academic race,—seized on the great truths of science 
with an energy that delighted in the encounter,—and 
every year opened for himself anew vista of intelli- 
gence and grasped new powers of thought. At the ex- 
piration of his four years, he came forth, crowned with 
academic honors and a commissioned officer in the Army ; 
—a polished gentlenfan, a patriotic soldier,a grateful 
lover of his country,—and eminently able to render to 
that country 2 full redeeming guerdon of service and de- 


He had gained for him- 


voice of solemn import and every way entitled to re-|self an education, such as in no other way could he pos- 


spectful consideration. 


But there was so much of sophis- | sibly have acquired. 


His country had gained an edu- 


try in the reasoning, and so much of chicanery in the | cated officer, a defender, a leader for her armies, such as 


manner of bringing forth this resolution, that it seems to | 


have met with little favor from other quarters of the 
Union at the time, and has now passed away unheeded, 
among the things lost upon earth. A few discontented 
individuals still echo the last wailing notes of querulity 
and lamentatinn ; but the Academy will stand a perpet- 
ual and tangible refutation of all the calumnies with 
which it has been assailed. 

For those who have been most ready to believe the 
imputation that in the distribution of cadet appoint- 
ments, the rich have ever enjoyed any advantage over 
the poor, there is one view of this subject which has not 
alvvays been sufficiently considered. It is the fact, that 
through the instrumentality of the Military Academy, 
more readily than by means of any other institution in 
the country, native talent may be so developed,—so ele- 
vated to its rightful sphere of exercise, that the obstacles 
of an adverse fortune may be entirely overcome,—that 
yoverty and obscurity may be no bar to success and em- 
inence in life. This is the very gist of republicanism. 
But because the poor man may thus be relieved of his 
poverty—because the rustic may thus be made the gen 
tleman,—is the institution . therefore an aristocratic one? 
Is the graduate-therefore an aristocratic? The crude ore 
of native talent is passed through the academic labora- 
tory ;—there it is improved, refined, modelled, polished 
and made to take its place amongst the illustrious of the 
land; but unless some sinister principle be latent, hos- 
tile to human liberty and to good sense, there 1s no in- 
creased chance that an aristocratic spirit will be super- 
induced by education. Our republican ins§utions on 
the contrary, are the resulting effects of the hrggest men- 
tal illumination. They owe all their beneficeht influ- 
ences,—all their glory, to the light which has been shed 
on modern generations by modern education. 47 

But we are digressing from our immediate object ;— 
to illustrate which, we will tell the story of a youth 
from Maine, who, though extremely poor and uninflu- 
ential, in some way or other was appointed a cadet. 
Born in one of the interior counties of the State, he had 
never emerged from the depths of his native wilderness, 
he knew nothing of the world, its modes or its proprie- 
ties. The crudest rusticity would betray itself in all his 
Janguage and manners, but nature had nevertheless en- 
dowec him with a sound, sterling mind, planted in a firm 
and vigorous bodily frame. He needed nothing further, 
and he set ont gaily on his journey to West Point. 

‘*s And how did you come,” asked Col. T. the Super- 
intendent of the Academy, as our young Cadet called to 
report himself on his arrival. « Why, sir, I jumped on 


in no other way could she have acquired. The benefit 
was reciprocal,—in means, but not in measure. The 
country had conferred bounty on one individual. He 
might confer incalculable benefit on millions. 

Soldiers, armies, we do not need. They are the spon- 
taneous growth of our own glorious land. But we may 
often need good leaders for them: We have often need- 
ed them, ¥. 





From the National Tredes Union. 

Messrs. Eprrors.—Regimental instruction being a 
subject of consideration in the army service of the pow- 
ers of Europe, the following extract from the United 
Service Journal, for January, 1836, is transmitted to 
you, to show the success of the experiment in a French 
Xegiment of Hussars, commanded by Colonel de Brack, 
an officer of superior qualities and experience, of the 
Light Cavalry of Advanced Posts, under Generals La- 
salle, Montbrun, Pajol, Colbert, Maison, and an officer 
of the Imperial ex-Guard. He retired after the fall of 
Napoleon in 1815, and, after an absence of fifteen years, 
re-entered the service about 1830. In may, 1831, he 
——s a:work entitled “‘ Avant Postes de Cavalrie 
segere,”’? with an excellent address to the officers and 
subaltern officers of the 8th Chasseurs. Brack’s sou- 
venirs ” is a book replete with all kinds of information, 
conveyed in the catechetical form, of the duties of ad- 
vance posts. A work, among many others, at this time, 
deserving the attention of the War Department, all of 
which Congress should authorise the translation of, for 
the diffusion of necessary military information among 
the people, on whom the republic rests its dependence 
for an efficient militia to repel invasions. 

It is hoped the.example here quoted may awaken at- 
tention from the U. 8. Dragoons, and other corps of the 
Army and Militia. A.C.G. 

The following experiment has succeeded in a French 
Regiment: : 

“In the Fourth Bfyssars, commanded by Colonel de 
Brack, a.system of interior and reciprocal instruction 
has been lately introduced and pursued with a general 
co-operation and zeal which alone could have ensured 
the successful results of which we possess unquestiona- 
ble evidence. These results have been obtained solely 
by the internal and independent resources of the corps 
itself. The plan adopted may be represented as a sort 
of Regimental University, classed into schools of the 





several branehes of instruction, of importance, theoreti- 
cally, or practically, to the soldier—the officers and sub- 
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officers acting < as the instructors. Principles of loyalty, {a barrier four feet high, ran along a platform, leaped a 
patriotism, and propriety of conduct, are inculcated by | ditch of fourteen feet, fired, re-passed the ditch, jumped 


precept and example, and the Regimental orders dis- 
tinguished by their “rationality,” are enforced with 
firmness. The “agreeable” ts not wholly neglected for 
the “‘useful.’? Music is cultivated both for the educa- 
tion of the Regimental trumpeters and musicians, and 
for the gratification of individual taste. 

“On the 2Ist of last October, the Regiment was mi- 
nutely inspected at Fontainbleau, by the Dukes of Or- 
leans and Nemours. They exhibited before those Prin- 
ces in every capacity—mounted in the field, on foot, in 
the stable, the barrack, as artillerists, and in the schools 
—in all situations, with the highest credit to themselves, 
and to the perfect satisfaction of their gallant and illus- 
trious inspectors. At the close of the exercises and ex- 
aminations, prizes were distributed by the Duke of Or- 
leans to the successful candidates, with much enthusi- 
asm and good effect. Col. de Brack replying in an ex- 
cellent expose of the origin, objects. and results of the 
system of Regimental instruction, which was found to 
present the following state upon that occasion. For 
greater exactness, we give the heads of instructions in 
the original terms: 


Gymnastique et Voltige, (in three months ) 175 pu- | 


ils. 
Lecture et Ecriture, 97 pupils, 17 educations finished 
in the year. 

Theories Militaires, all the sub-oflicers, the brigadiers, 
( corporals ) and 97 Huzzars. 

Manege Civil, the whole Regiment. 

Cours d’ Equitation Militaire, all the officers and sub- 
officers. 

Tir a la cible & cheval—At the last practice at the 
distance of from 39 to 40 metres, of 592 shots, 102 balls 
struck the mark. 

Mathematiques, 156 pupils. 

Escrime, ( fencing ) 173 pupils. 

Fortification, 130 pupils. 

Artillerie, 300 pupiis. 

Marechalerie hippiatrique—28 farriers, or pupils, so 
that each division ( peloton ) of the Regiment has a 
veterinary farrfr, and from the adoption of Balassa’s 
method of shoeing, it is unnecessary to have instru- 
ments at the forge for torturing restive horses, the latter 
no longer resisting the farrier. 

Musique, 52 pupils. 

Tactique, all the officers, sub-officers, brigadiers, and 
huzzars—students of the other courses. 

It is further stated, that the employment of the homoe- 
pathic system of medicine in the Regimental Hospital 
has reduced the number of patients by eight ninths. 

The practice with regard to farriers is worthy of 
adoption in our service. Under the direction of the 
chief veterinary surgeon, they are instructed in anato- 
my, the elements of pathology, farriery, &c.,so as to en- 
sure, as far as education can aid, the soundness and efil- 
ciency of the animals upon which the agency of the 
dragoon depends. 

«¢ A model horseman,” (cavalier modele) equipped by 
Colonel de Brack, in conformity with his own extended 
experience, formed not the least curious part of this ex- 
hibition. He is dressed in black, his head covered with 
a light picturesque helmet, which perfectly protects him 
both from the blows of an enemy, and the inclemency 
of the seasons ; he is bearded; his dress is light and 
convenient; his arms consist of a fusil, or carbine, 
(musqueton Robert, ) which is discharged nine times in a 
minuie, and a new modelled sabre by Manceaux ; the 
bridle scarcely covers the horse’s head, and the bit acts 
powerfully. The accoutrements are of the utmost 
grace and lighiness, and the horse feeds as easily with 
as without the bridle. Thus equipped, the model horse- 
man‘was put to the three following tests. 

«« He unbridled and unsaddled his horse, disarmed and 
undressed himself in forty seconds. 

«He saddled, bridled, and accoutred his horse, 
dressed and armed himself, mounted and commenced fir- 
ing in a minute and eight seconds. 

« At full gallop, he leaped from his horse, sprang over 








into the circus, and springing into the saddle, without 
using his hands, re-commenced firing.” 

The whole dress, equipment, arms and accoutrements 
of a horseman weigh fifty-one pounds; that is, one half 
less than the existing regulation for the light cavalry. 
There is nothing shining or resounding about him, 
which gives the light horseman an advantage in recon- 
noissances and surprises. Such is the “ Cavalier Mo- 
dele, ” of Colonel de Brack, who was warmly compli- 
mented by the Princes. 

On the whole, this example deserves the attention 
of the British Army, and should at least tend to excite 
the emulation of its officers. Fas est docert ab hoste. 





From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


BRITISH REGULATIONS CONCERNING SEAMEN. 


The annexed Acts of the British Government have 
been put into our hands for publication : 


ACT RELATIVE TO MERCHANT SEAMEN, 
Passep Jury 80th, 1835. 

Repeals numerous Acts in relation to the same subject. 

Sec. 2d.—Masters of Vessels of 80 tons or upwards, 
not to carry to sea any seaman or other person, as one 
of the crew or apprentices, without first entering into an 
agrement in writing, to be signed by the Master, and 
distinctly readover to every seaman, in order that he 
Se the purport and meaning of the engage- 
ment. 

Sec. 4th.—Penalty of £10 on Masters, for carrying 
to sea any seaman witheut signing agreement. 

Sec. 7th.—Seamen to forfeittwo days wages if ab- 
sent. If seamen shall quit the ship at port of delivery 
before cargo discharged without leave of the Master, 
such shall forfeit one month’s wages,—such absence to 
be entered in the log book. ; 

Scc. 17th.—Vessels sold in foreign ports, seamen and 
apprentices to be sent home and wages paid, with the 
consent of the Consul. 

Sec. 18th.—Seamen hurt or injured in the service of 
the ship, shall be attended to and returned to the United 
or at the expense of the Master or Owner of the 
vessel. 

Sec. 25th.—British seamen dying in foreign ports, his 
Majesty’s Consuls to take charge of all money and ef- 
fects to which they were entitled, for the benefit of the 
next of kin of the deceased. 

Sec. 41st.—Masters not todischarge any of their crew, 
either British subjects or foreign, at any place abroad, 
without the sanction in writing of the Consul or Vice- 
Consul. 

Sec. 42d.—No Master to leave behind either on shore 
or at sea any person of his crew, on the plea of incapa- 
city toproceed, unless upon a previous certificate in writ- 
ing of the Consul, &e. that such person is not able to 
proceed or has deserted or-disappeared. 

Sec. 44th.—Seamen so permitted to be left behind, 
wages, to be paid; offending herein either as to leaving 
behind or not paying wages, Master for such offence to 
forfeit in addition to the wages, £25. 

Sec. 48th.—Master to deliver on arrival to Consul, 
the agreement with the ship’s crew. Penalty for omit- 
ting to do so, £25. 

Sec. 49th.—No seaman to be shipped except with the 
privity of the Consul, to be endorsed and certified on the 
agreement. Penalty of £25, for every seaman who 
shall be shipped contrary to the provisions of this Act. 


AN ACT OF THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT, PASSED 30th 
JULY, 1835. 

And be it further enacted, That if any person shall 
either on shipboard or on shore, harbour or secrete a sea- 
man who shall have signed an agreement to proceed on 
a voyage, to parts beyond the seas, and shall have de- 
serted or absconded himself without leave, from his 
ship, knowing or having reason to believe him to be a 
deserter or to be absent without leave, every person so 
otfending shal! for every such seaman so harboured or 
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secteted forfeit and pay the sum of ten pounds; and 
that no debt exceeding in amount five shillings iacarred 
by any seaman after he shall have signed any such agree- 
ment as aforesaid, shall be recoverable until the voyage 
agreed for shall have concluded; nor shail it be lawful 
for any keeper of a public house or of a lodging house 
for seamen, to withnold or detain, any chest, bed, or 
bedding, clothes, tools, or other. eifects of any seaman for 
any pretended debt alleged to have been contracted by 
any such seaman; and in case any such chest, bed, 
bedding, clothes, tools, or other effects as aforesaid shall 
be withheld or detained contrary to this Act, it shall be 
lawful for any Justice of the Peace in any part of his 
Majesty’s dominions, upon complaint upon oath to be 
made by such seaman, or on his behalf, to inquire into 
the matter, and if he shall see righi, by warrant under 
his Hand and Seal to cause any such property or eilects 
so withheld or detained contrary to this Act, to be seiz- 
ed and delivered over to the seaman. 





From the Historical Keepsale. 
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BoarpinG A Vesset.—A friend who has just return- 
ed from New York, pives us the following narrative of 
the mode in which the news collector of thé Courier 
and Enquirer boards vessels arriving oil that port. On 
Sunday, their news schooner Eclipse boarded the 
Ajax, from Liverpool, the Hannibal, from London, and 
several square rigged vessels. The gale wasso severe 
and the cold so intense, that Admiral Lowber having 
availed himself of a slight hush in the storm, to reach 
the Ajax, could only return to his vessel, mounted on an 
Indian Rubber horse. One of these animals was fortu- 
nately on board the Ajax, and was on this occasion in- 
flated ; Admiral Lowber was put on his back, dropped, 
over hor stern into the water, and froin thence was pick- 
ed up by his yawl.—PaAil. U. 8. Gaz. 





The Trial Rocks was seen last year (1835) from the 
Dutch ship Jacobus, on her way from Europe to Java. 
They were first seen very near in the night, when the 
‘ship was hauled oif and hove to until day-light; they 
| were then seen again and passed. The captain of that 


Gen. Wo.tre’s Sonc.—On the night of the 11th of ship gives the longitude by the Chronometer, 107, 55, E. 


September, Wotrs, after completing his first survey of 


the scene of the action, fully developed his plans. Af- 
ter supper, his spirits, which had somewhat sunken un- 
der the pensive influence of the summer evening, and 
the melancholy poetry of Gray, rallied, and he dwelt 
with much animation on the brilliant rnd betore 
them of achieving a striking and highly important vic- 
tory. Itis possible that some of his companions were 
less sanguine of sutcess, and were less excited than 
Wolfe, who having made up his mind as to the course to 
be pursued, would not allow himself to induige in a sin- 
gle nisgiving as to its success. No man has seen him so 
full of animation. He talked earnestly, told innumera- 
ble anecdotes— 

‘‘Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the immiaent deadly breach:”’ 
seemed to regard the perilous undertaking of the mor- 
row as of certain achievement, and closed the night by 
singing the celebrated song, uow absurdly called the 
“Military Toper.” Itwas generally believed to have 
been wrtten by Wotre himself, and it develops so re- 
markably the characteristics of his mind, as to leave, we 
think, but Jittle doubt of its authorship. There is his 
daring, his abandon to an inevitable destiny, and, above 
all, the dash of melancholy, the amdri aliguid, which 
mingled with his anticipations of glory, was felt even at 
the banquet. This very original song was set to music 
by no humbler a composer than Handel, with whom, as 
we have already seen, WoLtre was intimate. 


“How stands the giass around? 

For shame? ye take no care my boys ; 

How stands the glass around ? 

Let mirth and wine abound. 

The trumpets sound, 

The colors flying are, my boys, 

To fight, kill, or wound : 

Content with our hard fare, my boys, 
On the cold ground. 

“ Why, soldiers, why, 

Should we be melancholy, boys? 

Why, soldiers, why, 

Whose business ’tis to die? 

What, sighing ?—F ie! 

Drink on, drown fear, be jolly boys, 

*Tis he, you, or I, 

Cold, hot, wet, or dry, 

We're always bound to follow, boys, 
And scorn to fly. 

«°Tis but in vain— 

(1 mean not to upbraid you, boys) 

Tis but in vain 

For soldiers to complain ; 

Should next campaign 

Send us to Him that made you, boys, 

We’re free from pain ; 

But should we remain, 

A bottle and kind landlady 
Cures all again.” 


of Greenwich ; latitude 20,35, S. In ashort run after- 
wards to Java Head, it was found thatthe Chronometer 
was 18 miles too far to the Eastwar? ; allowing this er- 
ror, would give the longitude 107, 35 East. This is too 
far East to be in the way of ships which are in the pro- 
per track for Java Head, but dangerous to those whicit 
are bound through some of the passages castof Java.—= 
Salem Register. 





From the Jacksonville Courier, Feb. 25. 

Capt. Jackson of the Revenue Cutter Jefferson, has 
been ordered frou the St. Johns, to cruise among the 
Keys near New River, for the protection of that part of 
the territory. Capt. Jackson, though a short time amoug 
us, by his kind, officer-like, and gentlemanly depdrt- 
ment, gained the good will and esteem of all who shared 
his acquaintance. His arrival among us first gave the 
inhabitants of the River a feeling of greater security, 





The officers and crew of the Revenue Cutter Gallatin, 
| commanded by Capt. Joseph Gold, have won the com- 
mendation and good wishes of all who have had an op- 
portunity of witnessing their exertions the present wins 
tr, to protect the numerous vessels, at or near New Cas- 
tle, from the floating ice, and also assisting them while 
{coming to, during the late severe weather. Such exer 
tions are worthy all praise. There are now upwauds of 
thirty vessels at New Castle.—Philad. Herald. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


SEMINOLE CAMPAIGN. 

Official reports were received at the Adjutant General's 
Office, on Monday, from Major General Scott, stating 
that the force which marched from Tanipa Bay, undeg 
| Maj. Gen. Gaines, while reconnoitering on the Withla- 
| coochee, near Gen. Clinch’s battle ground, was met by 
a considerable number of hostile Indians, on the 28th of 
February and a slight skirmisk took place, which result= 
ed inthe loss of two Louisiana volunteers killed, and 
ten regulars and volunteers wounded. Lieutenant Izard, 
of the U.S. dragoons, was among the wounded. 

Whilst making preparations to cross the Withlaesé- 
chee, on the 29th ult. a spirited attack was made dn Gefi- 
eral Gaines’ camp by the Indians, who were tepiilsed 
| with very considerable loss. The General states thig 
the officers concur with him jn opinion that the enemy’s 
force amounted to not less than 1500. 

Of General Gaines’ command (supposed to consist of 
ten or eleven hundred men) there was; on the 29th, one 
json of the fegular army killed, and one .offiser 

(Lieut, Dinitan, 2d artillery) and ten privates wound 
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ed. Of the volunteers, there were one officer, and twen- 
ty privates wounded. 

We find in the southern papers the following order, 
issued by Major General Scott. 


HEAD QUARTERS—ARMY OF FLORIDA. 
Picolata, Feb. 22d, 1836. 
Orpvers No.1. 


Major Gen. Scott, having arrived at Florida, assumes 
the general direction of the war against the hostile Sem- 
inole Indians. 


The Staff-Officers attached to General Head Quarters, 
at present are Capt. Canfield, (Topographical Engineer; ) 
Lieut. Chambers (Chief of the Commissariat: and 
Lieuts. Van Buren, Temple and Johnston, Aides-de- 
Camp. All orders and instructions, conveyed by either 
of them inthe name of the Major General, and whether 
orally or in writing will be duly obeyed. 

The right and leit wings of the army, or the troops on 
the West and East side of the St. Johns river will be 
continued under the respective orders of Brigadier Gen- 
erals Clinch and Eustis, and the forces which are to ope- 
rate from Tampa Bay, under Col. Lindsay, will, when 
they come into line, constitute the centre. The wings 
will soon be greatly reinforced by the arrival of both re- 
gulars and volunteers. 

The three immediate commanders of the right, left and 
centre of the army, respectively, will generally receive 
orders direct from General Head Quarters, but of course, 
every junior will obey any senior, according to the rules 
and articles of war, and the usages of the service, whe- 
ther the parties belong to the militia, or to the militia and 
regular army. 

As for the first time, patriotic volunteers from South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana and Florida, are to 
come into the same line, with a portion of the regular 
army, it is confidently hoped that a beneficial emulation, 
without unkindness or prejudice, may animate the dif- 
ferent forces. All are equaliy Americans, actuated by the 
like determination—to subduea treacherous and a com- 
mon foe. 

But valor and patriotism alone, are not sufficient for 
that end. Some tactical instruction and an exact obedi- 
ence to commands, are also necessary. Instruction can 


only be acquired by opportunity and labor. A firin re-. 


solution to obey, accomplishes the other great requisite at 
once. Let the resolution be taken by all who have nobly 
turned out to avenge their butchered countrymen. 

But again ;—to parade, to march, to mount guard and 
to fight, are not the only duties of war. To handle and pre- 
serve the supplies of the army, and to construct camp 
and other field defences, are equally required of every 

d soldier. A corps of servants, for these purposes, 
would be too large and cumbrous. It would double the 
army, and render one half too mean, and the other too 
delicate, for the glory of a well contested field. Fatigue 
parties must, therefore, when wanted, be furnished by all 
the corps in their turn, and eee; 

INFIELD SCOTT. 


From the Globe. 


The following official statement, received at the Ad- 
jutant General’s Office, gives an interesting account of 
the reconnoissance of the battle ground, where the gal- 
lant Dapr, with his little command, met its melancholy 
fate, in the action with the Indians, on the 28th of De- 
cember last. We understand that Major General Gaines 
arrived at Fort King, from Tampa Bay, with his com- 
mand, on the 22d of February. 


WeEsTERN DEPARTMENT } 
Fort King, Florida, Feb. 22, 1836. 
Genera: Agreeably to your directions, I observed 
the battle ground six or seven miles north of the Ouith- 
lacoochee river, where Major Dade and his command 
were destroyed by the Seminole Indians on the 28th of 
December last, and have the honor to submit the follow- 
ng report: 
The force under your command which arrived at this 





post to-day from Tampa Bay, encamped on the 19th 
inst.on the ground occupied by Major Dade on the night 
of the 27th of December. He and his party were d - 
stroyed on the morning ot the 28th of December, about 
four miles in advance of that position. He was advanc- 
ing towards this post, and was attacked from the north, 
so that on the 20th inst. we came upon the rear of his 
battle Speen: about 9 o’clock inthe morning. Our ad- 
vanced guard had passed the ground without halting, 
when the General and his staff came upon one of the 
most appalling scenes that can be imagined. We first 
saw some broken and scattered boxes; then a cart, the 
two oxen of which were lying dead, as if they had fal- 
len asleep, their yokes still on them; a little to the right 
one or two horses were seen. We then came to a small 
enclosure, made by felling trees in such a manner as to 
form a triangular breastwork for defence. Within the 
triangle, along the north and west faces of it were about 
thirty bodies, mostly mere skeletons, although much of 
the clothing was leit upon them. These were lying, al- 
most every one of them, in precisely the same position 
they must have occupied during the fight—their heads 
next to the logs over which they had delivered their fire, 
and their bodies stretched with striking regularity paral- 
lel to each other. They had evidently been shot dead 
at their posts, and the Indians had not disturbed them, 
— by taking the scalps of most of them. Passing 
this little breastwork, we found other bodies along the 
road, and by the side of the road, generally behind trees 
which had been resorted to for covers from the enemy’s 
fire. Advancing about two hundred yards further, we 
found a cluster of bodies in the middie of the road. 
These were evidently the advanced guard, in the rear 
of which was the body of Major Dade, and to the right, 
that of Captain Fraser. 

These were all doubtless shot down by the first fire 
of the Indians, except, perhaps, Captain Fraser, who 
must, however, have fallen very early in the fight. 
Those in the road and by the trees, fell during the first 
attack. It was during a cessation of the fire that the 
little band still remaining, about thirty in number, threw 
up the triangular breastwork, which, from the haste with 
which it was constructed, was necessarily defective, 
and could not protect the men in the second attack. 

We had with us many of the personal friends of the 
officers of Major Dade’s command, and it is gratifying 
to be able to state that every officer was identified by 
undoubted evidence. They were buried, and the can- 
non, a six-pounder, that the Indians had thrown into a 
swamp, was recovered and placed vertically at the head 
of the grave, where it is to be hoped it will long remain. 
The bodies of the non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates were buried in two graves, and it was found that 
every man was accounted for. The command was com- 
posed of eight officers and one hundred and two non- 
commissioned officers and privates. The bodies of eight 
officers and ninety-eight men were interred, four men 
having escaped; three of whom reached Tampa Bay: 
the fourth was killed the day after the battle. 

It may be proper to observe, that the attack was not 
made from ahammock, but in a thinly wooded country; 
the Indians being concealed by palmetto and grass, 
which has since been burned. 

The two companies were Captain Fraser’s of the 3d 
artillery, and Ca tain Gardiner’s of the 2d artillery. 
The officers were Major Dade, of the 4th infantry, Cap- 
tains Fraser and Gardiner, second Lieutenant Basinger, 
brevet second Lieutenants R Henderson, Mudge and 
Keais, of the artillery, and Doctor J. S. Gatlin. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest respect, your 
obedient servant, 

E. A. HITCHCOCK, 
Captain Ist infantry, Act. Insp’r,General. 
Major General Epmunp P. Gatnes, 
Commanding Western Department, 
Fort King, Florida. 


Extract of a letter from an officer at Fort Drane, to the 
Quartermaster General : 
‘General Gaines, with about 1000 men, consisting of 
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four companies of the 2d artillery, seven companies of 
4th infantry, about five hundred and fifty volunteers 
from Louisiana, and about seventy friendly Indians, ar- 
rived at Fort King on the 22d. The troops left Tampa 
Bay on the 13th. On their way they buried the bodies 
of those killed at the battle of the Ouithlacooche on the 
28th December, (Major Dade’s command): they found 
all the bodies. They saw no hostile Indians on the way, 
and very few signs of them.” ‘ 

We have heard that when Gen. Gaines reached this 
place, on his way from New Orleans to ‘l'ampa Bay, he 
received orders to repair to the Mexican trontier, to 
which point, it seems, the sixth Regiment of Infantry 
has been ordered. On this fact being made known to 
the troops and volunteers, the latter manifested much dis- 
satisfaction, and insisted, that as they had volunteered 
to go under the command of Gen. Gaines, he should ac- 
coinpany them. Under these circumstances, he deter- 
mined to do so. Whether the present object of Gen. 
Gaines, be a junction with Gen. Clinch, we have no 
means of knowing. One thing certain is, that the pre- 
sent is the only propitious moment for operating ellec- 
tively against the Indians. By the time the army of 
Gen. Scott reaches the scene of war, the whole penin- 
sula will be inundated. The rainy season generally 
commences about the first of March, and for a month 
afterwards, an army will have abundant occupation in 
contending against the elements. If they can keep their 
heads above water among the everglades, they will do 
well. No man knows these facts better than General 
Gaines. It is believed, therefore, that itis his design to 
pish forward in pursuit of the Indians as far as prudence 
will allow, before the rainy season commences.— Pensa- 
cola Gazeite, Feb. 27. 


A letter dated on board the Brandywine frigate, in 
Callao Bay, Oct. 25th, states, that the road from that 
pee to Lima was much infested with robbers ; they 

ad the previous week robbed two of the officers of the 
Dolphin of their horses, and part of the clothing from 
their backs. Mr. Harrison, the captain’s clerk, narrow- 
ly escaped being killed. He was robbed of all the mone 
he had with him, and in attempting to defend himself 
received so bad a wound in his hand, that it was feared 
amputation would be necessary. Salavery was absent 
from Lima, in the interior, with his troops. He had de- 
termined to demolish the Castles at Callao, and had al- 
ready dismounted all the guns, and sold them for old 
brass. About 150 pieces, of all sizes, and some of them 
the handsomest ever seen, had been shipped to Europe. 
The object of Salavery in destroying the castles, was 
to prevent their falling into the hands of an enemy, who 
could at any time, with that fortress, cause a new revo- 
lution. 

NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

The U. S. ship Vincennes, commanded by master 
commandant John H. Aulick, was at Otaheite, Septem- 
ber 19, 1835, where she arrived on the 5th of that month, 
from Nooahevah, one of the Washington groupe of Is- 
lands inthe Pacific ocean. 

Nothing worthy of note had occured since they parted 
from the Brandywine, Commodore Wadsworth, in July 
last at Callao: 

Had taken 12 American seamen on board at Otaheite, 
principally left there by whalers, and expected -some | 
more before sailling : 

Intended to sail the next day for the Friendly and 
Feejee groups, touching at some of the intermediate is- 
lands, next to the Pelew islands, and from thence to 
China, where they expected to arrive by the Ist Janua- 
ry, 1836. 

All on board were in good health. 

Great Eastern Ratz Roav.—Col. Long, the engi- 
neer appointed to survey the various routes proposed 
for a rail road from some point on the coast of Maine 
to Quebec, has presented his report, in which he states 
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rate routes, and ascertained the cost and distance of 
each to be as follows :— 

From Portland to Quebec, 277 miles—cost of con- 
struction $6,349,671. 

ont Wiscasset to Quebec, 246 miles—cost $5,410- 
From Belfast to Quebec, 227 miles—cost $4,906,151. 
Thus it appears that the latter is the shortest and least 
expensive ; and being such, it is recommended by Col. 
Long as entitled to the preference. 




















WASHINGTON CITY; 
EPID pisntctinsnvvnceiedesécecociinetis MARCH 17, 1836. 


To CorresPondENTS.— Blakely,” “Justitia,” ‘«W 
,”” and the article, signed “ Viator,” are defer- 
red until next week for want of room. 
We have received acommunication, without signature 
supposed to be from the author of Subaltern or O. P. Q: 
It is under consideration. 





Major General Macomb, accompanied by his aid-de- 
camp Maj. 8. Cooper, left Washington on Sunday last 
for Florida, intending to proceed by land as far as Charles- 
ton, S. C., and take steamboat thence to Picolata. There 
has been a difference, with respect to rank, existing 
many years between Generals Gaines and Scott, and an 
apprehension that their meeting might lead to some col- 
lision on points of etiquette or right, has probably been 
the cause of ordering Gen. Macomb to the scene of op- 
erations. 

The military posts in Florida, excepting Fort Marion, 
at St. Augustine, are within the district commanded by 
Gen. Gaines, who perhaps conceives that he is acting 
within the limits of the command assigned to him. 

Gen. Scott was sent to Florida, with special instruc- 
tions from the War Department, one portion of which 
was that he was not to regard. the imaginary boundary 
line between the eastern and western departments, in 
his operations against the Seminoles. The Western 
Department comprises all west of a line drawn from the 
southernmost points of East Florida to the North West 
extremity of Lake Superior; taking in the whole of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky; and the Eastern Department all 
East of such line, including Fort Winnebago. 








Information has been received at the Department of. 
State from the agent who was sent out in the U.S. sloop 
of war Peacock, to exchange the ratifications of the 
treaty concluded with Muscat. Also, that the Peacock 
was for a short time exposed to great danger on the coast 
of Arabia, from which, however, she happily eseaped, 
after throwing overboard a part of her armament and 
stores. The Sultan of Muscat, upon learning her situ- 
ation, promptly despatched a sloop of war of his own 
to her assistance, and sent a guard of several hundred 
men to the shore for the protection of the crew in case 
they should land. The whole conduct of this Prince 
upon the occasion is represented to have been of the most 
liberal and magnanimous character. 





First Lieut. Stephen West Moore has been appointed 
Adjutant of the 7th regiment U. S. Infantry, vice First 
Lieut. Dixon 8. Miles, resigned in expectation of pro- 
motion to a Captainey, vice Captain J. L. Dawson, re- 





that he has been over the whole distance by three sepa- 


signed. 
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Several of the officers, lately attached to the U.S | 
ship Delaware, arrived in Washington on Saturday, in the 
steamboat Chesapeake from Norfolk. 


We copied an article into the Chronicle last week, on 
the authority of an Albany paper, stating that the safe 
ty of the U. 8S. ship Delaware was endangered off Cape 
de Gatt by the accidental explosion of some powder on 
board. We intended to have expressed some doubt of 
the truth of the statement, and the improbability of 
the imputed carelessness, but in the multiplicity of other 
business it was forgotten. 

We perceive that the statement has been officially con- 
tradicted in the Globe, as will be seen by the paragraph 
annexed. 


U. S. snip or THE LIne Deraware.—Erroncous 
statements having been circulated in reference to an 
occurrence on board the U. 8. ship of the line Delaware, 
off Cape de Gatt, on her return home, it is deemed pro- 
per to submit the following summary of the facts. 

At the time mentioned, a report was made to the 
commander of the squadron on board that the fore ma- 

azine of the ship was on fire. The crew were imme- 
Siatety deat to quarters, the magazine passages examin- 
ed, and being found full of dense suffocating smoke, or- 
ders were given to let water into the magazine, which 
was however very soon countermanded, on finding there 
was no appearance of fire. After the smoke had slowly 

assed away, it was ascertair:ed to have been occasioned 
[ snuffing a lamp out of the lantern, (contrary to the 
regulations of the ship, ) and which fell upon gunpow- 
der, and caused an explosion, and the smoke alluded to. 
Every effort was made to ascertain how gunpowder 
should have got there, but without success; and it can 
only be conjectured that some of the abandoned charac- 
ters on board of whom there were a few, had been guilty 
ot the act. 

No person was killed as stated, nor was any one injur- 
ed, except the man attending the light, who was slightly 

burnt.— Globe. 





ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON. 
March 11—Major R. B. Mason, Dragoons, Col. Hun. 


ter’s. 
12—Lt. J. Allen, do. Gadsby’s. 
14—Surgeon E. Macomb, Fuller’s. 





LETTERS ADVERTISED. 
Washington, March 15, 1836. 

NAVY. 

P. Mid. T. A. M. Craven 

Lieut. 8. Champlin 

David Eaton 

Dr. A. G. Gambrill 

Robert E. Johnson 

P. Mid. D. Lynch, Jr. 

Lieut. E. W. Moore 

Dr. L. W. Minor 

Captain Charles Morgan 

P. Mid. C. F. McIntosh 

Lieut L. B. Newell 

Dr. Leonard Osborne 

P. Mid. C. S. Ridgely 

Win. Radford 

P. Mid. T. H. Robertson 

Capt. Wm. Ramsay, 3 

Peyton A. Southall 

John N. Todd, 3 

Mid. R. M. Tillotson 


ARMY. 
Col. Bankhead 
Capt. Thomas Childs 
Lieut. C. Graham 
Major J. S. McIntosh 
Major W. S. Harney 
Lieut. A. M. Lea 


MARINE CORPS. 
Lieut. L. N. Carter 
REVENUE CUTTER SERV. 
Captain H. D. Hunter 





Norrotk, Va. March 1. 
NAVY. 
Rev. Geo. Jones, Dr. Jas. Cornick, A. McD. Jackson, 








W. S. Brooks, Lieut. J. H. Marshall, E. B. Boutwell, 


ene? ceiametid AON 
Wm. E. McKenny, C. B. Rogers, Gabriel Galt, Lieut. 
John Manning, J. D. Ferris, O. Fairfax, A. 8. Worth 
A. R. Taliaferro, J. J. Almy, J. T. Williams, G. R. 
Gray, J.C. Carter, A. Griffith, Ferdinand Piper, C. F. 
Spottswood, Horatio Turner, Wm. J. Lawrenee, W. S. 

oung,J.F. Duncan, H.C Flagg, P. W. Murphy, John 
Israel, Asa Curtis, Jas. Inskster, Mayberry Parks, Dan- 
iel Olves, A. D. Harrell, Patrick O’Conner, J. H. Coo- 
lidge, Wm. Brayton, John and Richard Biddle, Josh 
Pierce, James Fraser, Peter Moore, Henry Lockwood, 
Albert Palmer, Erskine Kleiber, Henry Stubbins, Win; 
Stoon, Salmon Treadway 2, B. H. Riley, J. T. H. Den- 
nis, John Trader, J. H. Myers. 








EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
U. S. Sure Warren, PENSACOLA, 2. 
27th February, 1836. § 

My Dear Str—The Constellation, St. Louis, and this 
ship, still lie off the Navy Yard, having been here two 
weeks this morning We came in on the 13th, and soon 
afterwards discovered the other two vessels outside.— 
The St. Louis anchored near us the same day, but the 
frigate remained off till the following, and was towed in 
by asteamboat. The Vandalia was at Tampa Bay at 
the last accounts, and all the marines of the squadron, 
except ours, are on shore there for the protection of the 
place. 

We were last week ordered to prepare for a cruise, 
and expected to see Key West before this; but the re- 
sult of a survey (ordered by Com. Dallas) on board 
will defer our departure a long while. The ship is found 
to need great repairs, and I presume I am justified in say- 
jng that never was a vessel sent to sea insuch bad condi- 
tion as we were. It will probably keep us here six weeks 
to put her in order for her meditated cruise of four 
months, and you will believe us fortunate to get off by 
the expiration of that time even. She requires new chan- 
nels, to be caulked fore and aft, and to have all her sails 
repaired, among other requisites so numerous that it 
seems impossible to particularize. The Navy Yard is 
absolutely filled with men at work for us. 

I assure you that all the allusions contained in Mr. 
Wise’s late speech to the Warren, are correct to the 
letter, and perhaps, had he waited till now, he might 
have enlarged in his rebuke. I say not whose fault it is, 
but certainly all are not blameless for the state in which 
we were sent out. 

The Constellation and St. Louis will remain here for 
the present, I believe. .The former, it is said, is very 
much in want of repairsalso. The crews of all the ves- 
sels are perfectly well, and no changes have been made 
in the officers since the last advices. If any are antici- 
pated, they will not be made for some time, I imagine. 

Very many of the midshipmen expect to return to 
their examination this spring, and are becoming impa- 
tient to do so. No order has yet been received in refer- 
ence thereto. 








Cc oo 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


NEW INFANTRY TACTICS. 
No. VII. 
The following is the conclusion of the Report or the 
new French Tactics. 
« TITLE V, Art, 11.—Qrper tn ECHELLON. 


« Preserving the general principles of the Ordinante, 
we have thought it useless to fix the distance betweew 
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echellons, because this absolutely depends on circum- 
stances, and the object proposed by the general-in-chief. 
In the Ordinance, that distance is habitually one hundred 
paces, with permission to increase or diminishit. It is 
easy to conceive that echellons, formed by brigade or 
battalion with only a distance of a hundred paces be- 
tween them, would, in fact, all be engaged at the same 
time. , ‘ 

««We have thought that, in the march {by echellons, 
the battalions may be ployed into columns with deploy- 
ing intervais, as in a full line; echellons thus disposed 
may march with as much regularity as if the battalions 
were deployed ; this order presents yet greater resources, 
for, if menaced by cavalry, even the battalions which 
compose an echellon by brigade or by division, may 
form in echellons between themselves, and each bat- 
tallion form square. 

«Tn the formation of oblique echellons, the Ordinance 

rescribes that they be put in march without taking the 
faesal intervals between echellons, and indicates no 
means for re-forming the line. In this projet, those 
omissions have been corrected. The echellons, at the 
moment of formation, take their intervals, in order not to 
be obliged to execute this movement when the line is re- 
formed—that is to say, when under the fire of the en- 
emmy. 

«Art. 12 Toretreat by alternate battalions. 


«In the Ordimance, the positions which the two lines 
successively occupy are determined only by the number 
of paces which they ought to march to the rear, so that, 
frequently, and where there is much room for the choice 
of ground, a line may be obliged to combat in a disad- 
vantageous position. To remedy this inconvenience, 
the Commission has prescribed that, at each retrograde 
movement, the general-in-chief shall, according to the 
ground and his views, determine the position to be oc- 
cupied by each retiring line. 


« Art. 13. Passage of lines. 


«In the passage of lines, in retreat, by the Ordinance: 
when the first line approaches the second, the colonels 
of the latter cause the second platoon of each company 
to double behind its first, which being executed, the bat- 
talions of the first line face to the left in marching, and 
each company, wheeling by file to the right, passes 
through the interval left in the corresponding company 
by the doubling of its second platoon. In the battalions 
of the second line the second platoons form up into line 
as soon as the first line has passed, and the companies 
of the latter march by the flank until arrived at the point 
where they are to be halted and reformed into line. 

«The passage of lines, advancing (to the front) is 
executed by the Ordinance according to the same prin- 
ciples. The colonels of the second line, on approach- 
ing the first, cause their platoons to double, in marching, 
which being executed, the battalions of the first line 
face to the right, and each company, wheeling by file to 
the right, passes the second line as in the former case. 


The battalions of the second line, as soon as those of 


the first have passed, call up their second platoons into 
line, marching. 

«The want of safety in this manceuvre may be easily 
compreher ded ; for not only are the two lines broken into 
fragments, at the same time, and the colonels without 
immediate control over their battalions at the most criti- 
cal moment, but the battalions of the second line are in 
great danger of being carried away by those of the first, 
and frequently it is suificient for this purpose that two 
companies present themselves together to pass through 
the same interval, and this often happened whilst this 
manceuvre was yetin use. That which the commission 
has substituted, and which has long been employed in 
the army, is taken from the Regulations of 1776. We 
have made in it certain changes which render its execu- 
tion more easy and certain. It is executed as follows :— 

‘In the passage of lines in retreat, each battalion of 
the second line is ployed into double column, closed in 
mass, and the line thus formed, takes the position it 
ought to occupy, after the retreat of the first, if not al- 
ready in such position. Hach battalion is so placed 





that its centre finds itself opposite to the middle of one of 
the intervals of the corresponding battalion in the first 
line. 

‘« The second line being thus established, the first re- 
tires; each battalion directs itself (in line) on the 
interval in its rear, and the companies which find them- 
selves masked by the battalions of the second line, exe- 
cute the passage of obstacles. 

« Each battalion of the second line, as soon as it has 
been passed by the first line, deploys itself without wait- 
ing for - other battalion. 

“<The first line continues to march in retreat, until it 
arrives at the position indicated by the general-in-chief, 
and then takes the formation he has ordered. 

“The passage of lines, advancing, are executed ac- 
cording to the same principles. 

«The second line, as soon as formed, in the manner 
indicated above, puts itself in march. The battalions 
take the guide in the centre, direct themselves on the 
middle of the intervals of the corresponding battalions 
in the first line, pass to its front, and continue to ad- 
vance till arrived at the position where they ought to be 
established. 

«The second line, being nearly up with the first, the 
colonels of the latter cause their outer companies, which 
mask the second line, to double in close order behind 
the contiguous companies, and cause them to return into 
line as soon as the battalions of the second line have 
successively passed to the front. 


«This mancuvre is both much simpler and safer than. 


that of the Ordinance. The battalions, remaining col- 
lected pending the whole movement, the colonels can 
better give them such disposition as circumstances de- 
mand ; and the new line, presented to the enemy, being 
formed into double columns, closed in mass, may be de- 


ployed with the utmost promptness and commence firing, 


whilst executing the movement. 
“ Ant. 14. Dispositions against cavalry. 

“The double squares against cavalry, of the Ordi- 
nance, have long been disused in the field, because they 
presented too great a mark to the enemy’s artillery 
whilst half their fire was uselessly suppressed ; for, the 
second line, being unable to fire or to employ the bay- 
onet, added nothing to the strength of the first. 

‘The squares of several battalions ( which we pre- 
scribe ) are formed according to the same principles of 
those composed of a single battalion each ; but never 
more than three battalions at the most are united in the 
same square; because the side fronts would be too much 
en In general, squares of two battalions are the 

est. 

« Squares of more than one battalion each, have, in their 
interior, a reserve—destined to sustain the fronts the most 
hotly attacked, to fill up any gap that may be made, and 
to furnish the skirmishers it may be necessary to detach. 
Whether the preparatory column have the right or left 
in front, the reserve is always composed of the same di- 
visions, in order that these, being habituated to the par- 
ticular dispositions of the reserve, may not commit 
errrors. Ina square of three battalions, the reserve is 
composed of the last division of the first and the last di- 
vision of the second battalion. In a square of two bat- 
talions, the last division of the first forms the reserve. 

“The field officers, according to rank, command the 
fronts, giving the preference to the side fronts. 


** To form a column into square. 


«When a column, by division, at full distance, has to 
form square, it closes to company-distance on any divi- 
sion that may be preferred, but of choice, it ought gen- 
erally to be, on the first or last of one of the battalions. 

** A column, closed in mass, takes company-distance 
and then conforms itself to what has just been said. 

“‘In both cases, the reverse-divisions are not consider- 
ed, and the column closes or takes distances as if they" 
were not present. To this end, each reserve division 


closes in mass on the one iinmediately preceding, and 
in order to unmask the guides of that which follows, it 





breaks to the rear three files from the right and left.— 
When the aquare is formed, each reserve-division is 
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placec = to the centre of the companies compos- 
ing the division which, incolumn, ought to be in front of 
it, and so that it naturally may find itself in its place 
when the column is re-formed. The outer platoons of 
those divisions double at three paces behind the interior 
platoons, in order to give a free circulation within the 
square. 

‘«* The square being formed, it returns to the prepara- 
tory column in order to march either in advance or re- 
treat according to the principles given, School of the 
Battalion : and when skirmishers are thrown out to cover 
the colunin, they are limited to the extent of fifty paces. 
At this distance they hold the mounted skirmishers of 
the enemy sufficiently in check, and if permitted to 
wander to a greater distance they would not have time 
to re enter the column before the formation of the 
square. 

‘‘When a column, closed in mass, is menaced by ca- 
valry, and has not time to take distances, it haits; the 
ruides return to the tines of file closers: the first divi- 
sion stands fast; the last faeces by the rear rank, and the 
outer fil#s of these divisions face outwards. In each of 
the oer divisions, as many files form line to the right 
and lott as are necessary to fill up the space which sepa- 
rates the division from the preceding one. The files, 
reinaining in column, incline to the right and left out- 
wards, and leave in the middie, sufficient space to re- 
ceive the field and staif with the music. 


“ To form square from line of battle. 

«When a deployed line has to form square in a direc- 
tion parallel to the line of battle, it will first be caused 
to break by division to the rear, and then to close to com- 
pany-distance as above. 

‘‘If the direction of the square is to be perpendicular 
to the line of battle, the line is ployed into column by 
division, at company-distance, on any division; and in 
this case, the reserve-divisions, and those which are next 
in front and rear of them, take their places in the co- 
lumn, so that there may be, from one to the other, the 
distance indicated above. 


“« Squares disposed wn echellons. [ No. 2635.] 


«* When acolumn or line has to be divided into several 
squares, they are disposed in echellons at such distance 
that their fronts may reciprocally protect, without firing 
on, each other: this distance ought not to be less than 
fifty paces. 

«* When the line has to march in advance or retreat, 
these echellons are formed according to the principles 
prescribed for direct echellons of adeployed line ; but if 
they are to remain at a halt, the directing echellon stands 
fast, and the others march forward or to the rear, the dis- 
tance that may be given. 


* Oblique Squares. 


«<When a line is menaced by cavalry, without time to 
throw itself into echellons, it forms oblique squares, by 
battalion, as follows :— 

« The first or last division, of each battalion, is estab- 
lished in a direction, forming with the line of battle, an 
angle of forty-five degrees ; the battalion is next ployed 


into column, by division, at company-distance, in rear of 


that division, and then the square is formed. 

«Tf the battalions of the line, instead of being deploy- 
ed, are formed into columns, with deploying intervals, 
each, before forming square, executes a p im of direc- 
tion by the flank to an angle of forty-five degrees. 

«A column at full distance forms oblique squares in 
like manner; but each battalion closes to half-distance, 
on its leading subdivision, before it changes direction. 


“© General remarks. 


««The Commission, after having thus made known to 
you [the minister of war ] the principal changes which 
it has adopted for the maneuvres, has Dut a word to add 
{ Here follows a remark on the old and new French 
measures—the foot and the metre.] 

““Those changes have rendered an augmentation of 
plates pay rag A six of the new ones relate to the In- 
struction for Skirmishers. 


a ae = —— ——L 
«« The explanations of the plates are more complete 
than those of the Ordinanee: they contain an exact an- 
alysis of the maneuvres represented by the plates.” 

Such are the outlines of 4 very remarkable labor, 
mainly executed by one much distinguished in war, and 
deep in the meditations of the closet.. The minor de- 
tails of the revision are filled up with exactness and suc- 
cess, so as to render it, in every respect, worthy of the 
approval of Soult—himself, unquestionably, at this day, 
the first soldier in Christendom. 

The changes noticed, all founded on the experience of 
war and renewed trials in camps of instruction, are, as 
we have now seen, both numerous and important—be- 
sides those smaller ameliorations, which the Report 
passes over in silence, but which contribute greatly to 
the perfection of the System. 

All these changes or improvements are embodied in 
our new Tactics, and it is these—or as many of them as 
indolence has diseovered—that certain critics, among us, 
have condemned as the rash interpolations of an igno- 
rant American pen! The signatures of such writers 
need not be again mentioned; but their criticisms strong- 
ly recall an anecdote of the tragedy of Orestes, adapted 
to the French stage, by Voltaire, from an immortal bard 
of Athens. The author, or adapter, had just fallen un- 
der the displeasure of Louis XV, and the courtiers set 
up against him the always feeble, and now worn out, 
Crebillon. The faction resolved, whatever its merits, 
that Orestes should be damned. Accordingly, at its 
first presentation, they seized upon almost every sentl- 
ment and line for the purpose. It was impossible for 
Voltaire, a spectator, to suppress his indignation. At 
every hiss of. malignant ignorance, he exclaimed, from 
his corner: Barbarians! that is from Sophocles. 
HINDMAN. 


THE NAVY. 

Mr. Eprror:—In No.9 (March 8) of the Army and 
Navy Chronicle, a writer, over the signature of “ an inex- 
perienced correspondent, ” undertakes to review a piece 
which recently appeared in the U. S. Telegraph over 
the name of “ Perry ;” and your new correspondent, 
in his first breath, exclaims as Hamlet did to the ghost 
—‘* Angels and ministers of grace defend us!” 

With this thrilling quotation I trembled for “ Perry, ” 
nothing doubting but that the “inexperienced corres- 
pondent” would at one fell swoop demolish him, and 
consign him and his remarks teo to endless oblivion. 
But what is the fact? How has your correspondent an- 
swered Perry’s allegations? Bear with me awhile, and 
I will tell you. 

Passing by all that is said about the stimulus of pay, 
&e., as_ of too little note to occupy my time or your 
space, I will at once proceed to.examine what is said in 
favor of Admirals. 

Your “ inexperienced correspondent,” after a quota- 
tion from “ Perry, ” asks the following question : “ And 
can no betier reason be given?”’ In answer to which, he 
says: ** In foreign ports we meet men, superior in rank to our 
highest grades, commanding forces, much inferior to our 
own ; and our officers behold men in other navies, more 
highly rewarded for less services.’? Now, indeed, here 
are reasons for you.!. Our officers ‘ behold ’ the nations of. 
the old world bestowing high rank, honors, and titles of 
nobility on their subjects, and forsooth this plain demo- 
cratic republic must do. the same. 

If this argument be sound, and the principle be carri- 
ed out, where will you stop? Certainly not with the 
simple title of Admiral, because that grade is far below 
the apex of rank in the navies of Europe. We must, 
therefore, have all the grades of Admirals, of Generals 
of Marine, Admiralsof the Fleet, and Lord High Ad- 
miral, &c. &e. &c., or else, ifone of our plain American 
Admirals rig me to go into an English port, his 
mightiness’s feelings might be ruffled by < beholding’ a 
foreign officer of still higher rank ! Your “ inexperienc- 
ed correspondent ” then flies off into rhapsody about co- 
operation, laurels, fame, history, &e. Now all this: is 








mere fudge ! No such case, as he supposes,.can ever 
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happen. ‘The policy of our government is, and always 
has been, and ever will be, to keep out of alliances with 
foreign powers, and especially with those of the old 
world; but should circumstances ever occur, which 
would render co-operation desirable, concert of action 
would be as well preserved with one grade of officers as 
another. Atany rate, the introduction of Admirals into 
our navy would not change our relative position at all ; 
for the nations of Europe would only have tosend one 
of their many senior Admirals abroad, who would of 
course rank any Admiral that we could now create, 
and the superiority of rank and command would still be 
Neither is it necessary, when combined sea 
forces act together, that the ships of one nation shall be 
commanded by other than their own officers. 

Your “inexperienced correspondent ” ought to look 
a little nearer home, and see how matters stand here. 
We have assimilated rank established by law between 
our military and naval officers ; yet it is expressly pro- 
vided that nothing therein shall entitle an officer of one 
service to command in the other. 

Nevertheless we saw during the late war many iIn- 
stances of the land and naval forces of the U.S. fight- 
ing side by side, and doing the state good service too, 
although no General of the army could command the 
navy, nor could any Commodore control the army. Just 
so would it be, in case of co-operation with foreign 
ships. The United States will never maintain fleets 
and squadrons, to fight the battles of other nations ; and 
she has hitherto, and ever will (ifshe pursues a wise 
policy in time to come,) be able to provide stout ships 
and patriotic captains enough to maintain her rights on 
the ocean, let aggression come from whence it may, pro- 
vided her energies and the enterprize of her officers are 
not paralyzed by Navy Boards and superannuated Ad- 
mirals. 

But your “inexperienced correspondent” would fain 
lead us to believe the high and mighty rank of Admiral 


is to be won in battle; that itis to be the reward of 
chivalry and of well earned and long tried merit. If 


indeed he really does think so, he is not only an ‘ inex- 
perienced correspondent,” but equally unacquainted 
with the rules of promotion and of naval matters gene- 
rally. He has appealed to the navies of Europe to prove, 
that we ought to have Admirals ; then, of course he is 
willing, or at least ought to be so, to let their rules gov- 
ern in promoting to that grade. The general principle 
which governs in the navies of the old world is, I be- 
lieve, to promote according to merit, or promiscuously, in 
all grades below that of Post Captain, (at least such is 
the case in the English navy ;) but;when the Post is at- 
tained, then promotion is by inheritance, and no more 
overslaughing takes place. If a Post Captain in the 
English navy lives long enough, he is certain of being 
an Admiral, though not before he is sixty years of age, 
notwithstanding many are posted before they are twenty- 
ve. 
. Now what effect would the creation of Admirals have 
on the American navy? Let the following facts answer 
my question : the first six Captains on the list are verg- 
ing on to seventy years of age ; the next fourteen are 
all over fifty; and the remainder may be set down 
at from 45 to 50 yearsof age. Now lettwenty Admi- 
rals be created: they will of course be taken from 
the head of the list, and with equal certainty will they 
be placed in all high commands, such as squadrons, na- 
vy yards, naval stations, and commissioners of the navy ; 
and they, and they alone, would control the whole naval 
operations, even unto the minutest ramifications. This 
state of things might be tolerable, to be sure, for a few 
years to come, as that in which we exist at present un- 
der the Navy Board, which is bad enough we all know. 
But what would be the state of the navy, some ten or 
fifteen years hence? Why governed and controlled by 
a parcel of superannuated Admirals, none of whom could 
be less than seventy years old! Thereis no Captain this 
day on the list under 45 years of age ; few masters 
commandant much, if any, younger; many, many of the 
lieutenants have passed the middle age allotted to man, 
and must reach the age of fifty or more, before they 











will be captains, and at three score years and ten, they 
may be Admirals ! 

Now I admit that some men, and even some of the 
senior captains of the navy, retain their physical and 
mental powers, almost unimpaired, at 60 or 65 ; never- 
theless, where there is one that does, many will fail at 
50 or 55. It must also be admitted, as ageneral rule, 
that such are the hardships through which the young 
mariner passes his apprenticeship, a seamen at 50 is ol- 
der in constitution thamalandsman at 60 or even 65. 

It is not my purpose to follow “an inexperienced corres- 
pondent” through all the vagaries of his hallucination 
about one grade of officers being braver than another : 
or abeut officers being “so much braver than privates,” 
&c. All the world knows better than that, and all the 
world knows too that a cowardly captain will never make 
a brave Admiral. History is replete with instances 
where men and officers have distinguished themselves, 
in surbordinate stations, and have afterwards when exal- 
ted to higher rank been found wanting in courage. .Now 
with regard to rank conferring respect, every body 
knows that too ; that in so faras relates to the bestow- 
ing of military honors, which I presume is what he, 
“who just begins to wield his pen,” means. I would 
ask in seriousness, what honors would one of our Admi- 
rals be entitled to, which, as a commodore, he does not 
receive ?* But one, I fancy: acommodore wearsa tri- 
angular insignia at the maintopgallant-mast head, and 
an Admiral wears a rectangular one, and is styled a flag 
officer. Let the Secretary of the Navy direct our Cap- 
tains commanding paces All to substitute the Union 
Jack (a square blue flag, with white stars on it) for the 
blue swallow-tail pendant, and the mighty work of 
equality will be as effectually established as it would be, 
or could be, by creating Admirals; for the Admirals of 
Europe would always out-rank our Admirals; and with 
regard to our home service the navy loses nothing there; 
for, according to the established assimilated rank of army 
and navy officers, all captains of the navy holding com- 
missions of ten years date, rank with Brigadier Generals ; 
all of 15 years date rank with Major Generals, &c.—so 
that we have at this day sixteen Captains of the navy 
who, on all occasions, of contact or concert, whether at 
home or abroad, would rank with Major Generals, and 
six who would rank with Brigadier Generals. As a 
Major General, in all the states of Europe, ranks witha 
Vice Admiral, and a Brigadier General with a Rear Ad- 
miral, it inay be said we have now sixteen Vice Admi- 
rals and six oma Admirals in the navy of the United 
States; for in fact we have, to all intents and purposes, 
so far as the public weal requires them, though not per- 
haps in that form desired by insatiable ambition. 

Hence itis manifest that the public interest no more 
requires the new grade of Admiral to be added to the 
navy, than it does the bestowing of orders of nobility on 
all the diplomatic fagents, who represent the United 
States at the different courts of Europe. 

Brevity is said to be the soul of wit; so it is of argu- 
ment, and you will perhaps say, Mr. Editor, that it 
ought to be of my dull prosing. But really your «in- 
experienced correspondent ” has made such a hodge- 
podge of his subject, and intrenched himself behind 
such a mass of subterfuge and disingenuous inuendoes, 
that, at the risk of ineurring justly the charge of prolix- 
ity, I must intrude a little further on your patience.— 
Leaving many points for ‘ Perry,” (who is doubtless 
fully equal to the task ) himself to settle with “an inex- 
perienced correspondent,” I will only glance at one or 
two more of his mazy paragraphs, penned evidently 
— a view to deceive rather than to enlighten the pub- 
ic. 

Your correspondent says: “If it be true (as asserted 





* « While the Commodore was on a visit to Mr. King, 
the American Missionary, Colocotroni, the famous Greek 
Chief, and several other distinguished officers called upon 
him—a compliment they have not paid to the officers, of 
other nations, (although they have Admirals, ) even of those 
who aided them in their war; but they revere the great 


Republic.”—See Army and Navy Chroficle, No. 9, page 
133. 
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by Perry ) that our vessels cannot carry provisions and 
water, we have reason to congratulate ourselves that our 
hardy tars can make long voyages without them; tor 
some of our new vesseis have been round the world, and 
others are sailing every month for some distant station.” 
To circumnavigate the globe implies a great voyage, 
requiring many months, as is the fact, to perform it; and 
if a ship could make such a voyage without replenishing 
her store of provisions, then indeed might it be adverted 
to as conclusive evidence of her capacity for carrying 
an anple supply. But when the fact is made known 
that these very new ships referred to by your corres- 
pondent as having sailed around the world, stopped at 
many ports in their course, and often replenished their 
stores, your correspondent’s reference leaves “ Perry’s”’ 
assertions exactly where they stood—uncontradicted and 
unimpaired. : 

Just so, too, with regard to the ships’ speed. Why 
did not the “inexperienced correspondent” name the 
ships of our navy, which so “ outstrip” all foreign ships 
with which they sailed? For the simple reason that he 
would have been obliged to have written— Constitution 
—United States—Franklin—Peacock, &c., when in his 
heart he would wished to have named the Columbus 
Natchez— Warren *—Experiment, &c.; the first named 
being old ships and fleet sailers, and the latter new, built 
under the direction of the Navy Commissioners, and 
are mere tubs on the ocean. 

Equally disingenuous is the allusion to ships keeping 
off of alee shore. Our captains would be dolts indeed, 
if they were to run any risks in navigating their ships 
in time of peace, when the service they perform is little 
more than short pleasure excursions, sailing from port 
to port, always choosing their time for making their 
passages, and never compelled to approach the land ex- 
cept under the most favorable circumstances. Under 
such circumstances, it would be strange indeed if a hay- 
stack were to érifton shore. But, let the tug of war 
come, and then, but not till then, will the innovations 
of the Navy Board upon our fine old models be fairly 
tested ! 

The cannon too. ‘ Though in foreign ports, salutes 
are always fired and shooting at a target is frequent, we 
have not heard of a gun’s bursting in any of cur ships 
since the war.”’ Here I must imitate -‘ an inexperienced 
correspondent, ”’ and exclaim, like him, 

* Angels and ministers of grace defend us!”’ 

The cannon of the navy do not burst in firing salutes; 
not even with reduced cartridges without shot or wads ! ! 
No, nor even with a single ball, fired with reduced char- 

es two or three times at a target!!! Now, Mr. Editor, 
this is a grave subject, and although your correspondent 
may be inexperienced in writing for publication, he is no 
novice in naval affairs. I know him well. I have him 
**in my mind’s eye,” as clearly as if I had seen him pen 
the article and affix his proper name to it; and he knows, 
as well as I, or any other person, in or out of the navy, 
that salute and target firing affords no test of the strength 
of cannon. He knows, also, that for years prior to the 
late war, our ships fired salutes and practised target 
firing too; the latter to an extent greatly beyond what is 
now allowed by the regulations, drawn up by the Navy 
Board ; and thatno guns were burst thereby. He fur- 
ther knows that when war did take place, three of those 
very cannon, which had been often fired in salutes and at 
targets, did burst in battle, killing and wounding 73 noble 
tars, being 13 more than we lost by the enemy’s shot in 
the three actions which added to our navy a Guerriere, a 
Macedonian, anda Java! Your “inexperienced corres- 
pondent” knows too, that the venerable President of the 
Navy Board, to whom he alludes as having had a leg bro- 
ken by the bursting of a cannon during the war, has no 
confidence in many of the guns now retained in the: Na- 





*<The Warren is nota fleet sailer. When by the head 
( her best trim for sailing ) she is a perfect diving-bell, and 
it does not require very rough weather to bury her decks 
in water. That she is in bad condition for a long cruise 
seems the general opinion.’’—Army and Navy Chronicle, 
No. 9, page 135. 


vy, and especially has he none in the new-fangled me- 
dium guns introduced into the service while he was 
employed on foreign command in 1825. Your “ inexpe- 
rienced corresponaent ” kuows too, or ought to know, 
from his high station,* (unless, indeed, eyes he has and 
cannot see, ears hath he and will not hear,) that one of 
those very guns has bursted on board one of our new 
sloops, when fired with a reduced charge of powder and 
one ball only ! 

It has often been said of late, that the officers of the 
navy are divided among themselves, and discordant in 
their professional views. I admit the charge to be too 
true, on most subjects; but 1 believe there is one upon 
which there is xo difference of opinion—with the exception 
of one, or at most, two Capiains—all agree that the ord- 
nance ( that is the cannon ) of the navy is most defeciive. 

CANDOR. 

* We know not to whom the writer of this article alludes; 
but as it is evidently to one in ‘‘ high station,” we fee} bound 
to say that he is undera misapprehensiom. ‘‘An inexperi- 
enced correspondent’? holds a subordinate station —E£d. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A FLOATING DRY-DOCK, 
AND A METHOD OF PUMPING iT OUT. 

INVENTED BY CUM. JAMES BARRON, U. 8. NAVY. 

This Dock is constructed of logs of any kind of tim- 
ber, from one to two feet square, and in the following 
manner: The first tier is laid Jengthwise, the second 
crosswise, and on them is laid the stre‘chers (five in 
number), and on those stretchers are laid the blocks to 
‘receive the keel of the ship; and in this manner the 
| bottom of this dock may be increased in thickness and 
| strength, to answer the purpose of docking a ship of 
lany size. The wood bolts are to be of large size, and 
as near together as may be required for all the purposes 
of strength. 

The sides of this dock are also formed of logs of 
any suitable thickness, from one foot to 18 inches, and 
in the manner now described. The outer tier of logs is 
laid horizontally, and rises up perpendicular ; the inner 
tier is laid four or five feet within the outer tier, at the 
bottom of the dock, and the upper parts of it approach 
the upper part of the outer tier, within a foot or 18 inch- 
es ; the inner tier forming an obtuse angle with the bot- 
tom of the dock, and an acute one, with the outer side 
of the dock, presenting the figure of a triangle, and hay- 
ing upright posts between them, at proper distances from 
each other—say about every eight or ten feet; these posts 
are to be let into the bottom logs four or five inches'to 
secure their heels, and the logwork also connected with 
each other by dovetail cobwork. Thus the sides of 
this dock are made sufficiently strong to resist any pres- 
sure that can be brought to bear upon it. 

Those two double sides of this dock answer the dou- 
ble good purpose of strength and buoyancy, as the va- 
cancy between them must never be allowed to fill with 
water when a ship is to be docked—for if they were, 
there would be no certainty of the dock rising as desir- 
ed; but if a sufficient portion of them is clear of the 
water, then the dock must, and will; rise as calculated on 
to do ; for the capacity of those spaces is of such dimen- 
signs, as to allow them to lift any weight that can be 
required, and of course preserve the stability of the 
dock when the main chamber is full of ‘water. 

The fore end of this dock is formed somewhat dif- 
ferent from its two sides, the inner tierof logs not being 
quite so far from the outer tier at the bottom of the 
dock, as they are at the sides; but sufficiently so, to 
form an angle of security and leave a space large enough 
for all the purposes requiring buoyancy in that part of 
the dock. 

The after part of this dock, or gate end, is formed as 
here described; the sides of the dock are to project be- 
yond the gates when opened far enough to allow the cen- 
tre post of the gates to rest a few feet within those 
projected ends ; and at those points of the sides of the 
dock there will be strong upright posts well supported 
{from the sides of the dock, to receive the shocks of the 
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ship when entering the dock, and protect the gates 
{from injury, and also to give the necessary buoyancy to 
that part of it. , 

From this formation of the dock, it will readily be 
seen, that it can be caulked and repaired for many years, 
in the water, without taking it on the shore at all, as the 
caulking on the inside will be as effectual as that done 
on its outer side. 

When the ship is in her place, and thé water sufficient- 
iy pumped out to allow her keel to rest on the blocks, 
she will be supported by shores from the bottom of the 
dock, to which they are secured by hinge bolts, and to 
the, sides of the ship by cleats nailed over their upper 
ends ; and also by shores from the upper sides oi the 
dock against the sides of the ship, and from any other 
part of the dock that the condition of the ship may re- 

uire. 

, The gates are to be formed in the common way, 
presenting an arch by their junction in the centre of 
the dock, to resist the pressure of the water,and to be 
supported at their centres, and also from other points by 
similar shores to those that are intended to support the 
ship in her place ; they are also to be made tight by 
nailing leather along the lower part of the getes so as 
to cover the seam that they form with their sills, and 
up the side of the gate that is last shut,—this leather is 
to be nailed in such a manner as to allow it tolap over 
the seams when the gates are shut; and to assist the 
sides of the dock to bear the strain that this pressure of 
the water will occasion to them, there is to be a beam ia 
two parts, a little within the gates, which will come 
together in the centre of the dock, and be secured by 
bolts passing through them, and their ends will be se- 
cured to the sides of the dock between two stoui knees, 
where a strong bolt will pass through their ends ; and 
when the ship is assing into the dock, those beams will 
be canted up lil dies passes, and then they will assume 
their useful stations, and receive additional bolts for their 
security ; there will also be a similar beam outsile the 
gates. 

_ The next matter of importance that lias engaged my 
attention in the invention and construction of this plan 
of a Floating Dry Dock, is the method of pumping it 
out, so as to free it trom water; and to answer this 
end, I propose the following novel idea : 

In the fore end of the dock let there be two boxes, each 
of them nearly equal in length to one half of the width 
of the dock, and to extend ten or more feet aft, accord- 
ing to the size of the dock; let the outsides of those 
boxes bevel, so as to fit the outer part of the inside of 
the dock, and their inner ends also incline from the cen- 
tre of the dock to its sides. This form of those boxes 
will allow them to be raised by their side or outer ends 
to a considerable height before their inner ends will couie 
in contact with each other; foras those boxes are to rest 
onan axle constructed within their inner lower corner, 
they are only to be lifted by their side, or outer ends, 
and consequently only one-half of their weight is to be 
raised. 

This axle is so formed as to answer the purpose of 
discharging the boxes of the water which they contain, 
when elevated, and as follows: the forward part of 
the axle is to pass out through the fore part of the dock, 
and to be made perfectly tight by having on it, in com- 

osition metal, the male thread of a screw five or six 
inches wide ;.and the dock to have in its side a corres- 
ponding female screw to receive if ; ora leather hose, 
well secured to the axle and to the outside part of the 
dock, may answer the same purpose, and be more econ- 
omical. This axle is then, say twelve or more inches, 
in diameter, and bored from its outer end with an auger, 
eight inches diameter, to nearly the centre of the box, 
and a sufficient number of holes of two or three inches 
bored through the axle into this large canal, to allow it 
to be filled with the water from the box as fast as it can 
run out ; when the box is elevated, and thus discharges 
the water from the dock ; and to prevent the water 
from returning into the box, a valve is to be fitted on the 
outer end of this axle, and thus the water can and will 
be drawn off from this dock by a much smaller force 








than was ever done by any other means. ‘The box is 
filled with water through a valve in its bottom as it de- 
scends, which closes as it ascends. I would also pro- 
pose, and advise, one of those boxes to be fitted with a 
siphon, which will in the commencement of freeing the 
dock from the water be rather more expeditious in its 
operation than the canting box ; but as the water falls 
low in the dock, the canting box will be found very 
convenient ; this siphon may be square at its lower 
ends, and have sliding valves to close or shut it as occasion 
may require ; they are to be moved by a square rod cog- 
toothed, and a pinion and crank at its upper end. 
There must also be a good valve board pump in each of 
the side trunks, to free them from water when required ; 
but they need not be larger than to require the labor of 
one man each ; and by having a scupper Jeading from 
the main chamber of the dock to those trunks, they can 
be drained of all the water. The stretchers may be cut 
off at the fore end of the dock, so as to allow those boxes 
be be lowered close down to the bottom of the dock. 
The purchase for raising those boxes should be two 
three-fold blocks, the fali of which is to lead to a cap- 
stan, or common crab, about two feet in diameter, the 
bars of which may be frem ten to twelve feet long. By 
this means one man is made equal to from 60 to 72, and 
can heave a weight of from 3,000 to 3,600 pounds six feet 
high in one minute; and two men will double that 
amount, say 7200; for it is well known that a man can 
so exert himself during that short space of time as to 
produce that degree of labor, and also to continue it al- 
ternately at short intervals for one or two hours. This 
admitted, it is clear that a Dock for all merchant pur- 
oses can by two men be pumped out in one hour. 
hose boxes, if made of oak plank an inch and a half 
thick, will, when entirely out of the water, weigh about 
2500 lbs.; consequently one man can raise the box and 


_and from 500 to 1000 pounds of water besides; but as 


the water will escape as fast as the box can be raised, 
the labour will be principally confined to the lifting of 
the box. 

But it must be remembered, that this weight of 2500: 
pounds is confined to the siphon box alone, as half the 
weight of the canting box will rest on its axle. The 
result therefore of lifting the latter box is two to one in 
weight, both of box and water; and on that account 
may be preferred; but where there is a sufficiency of 
power, the siphon box will be the most expeditious. 

What I claim, as my invention, is the construction 
and arrangement of the different parts of this Dock, in 
the building it of logs, and the method of pumping it 
out, as above described; and also the economical means 
of connecting the whole mass together, by larger wood 
bolts than can be used in vessels of the ordinary con- 
struction. 

When the siphon box is used, there must be a frame- 
work around it, but particularly at iis corners, to keep 
it in its place as it rises and falls. 

I contend that there is no more necessity for a stone 
dock than there is for a stone ship,—that is, so far as ca- 
pability, stability, and strength are required in the con- 
struction and use of those structures. If this position 
can be maintained, and I invite examination, why should 
the revenue, appropriated for the increase of a navy, 
which we are so much in need of, be otherwise applied. 
It may be urged that durability is an all important con- 
sideration ; but I cannot see why the present generation, 
who have not the means of present defence, should be 
taxed to provide for futurity. Those who come after us 
have already prepared for them the plans which, if pre- 
served and perserved in, will grow with them, and place 
them in a situation to bid defiance to the world combined 
in arms against them; but if they should be as improvi- 
dent as we evidently are disposed to be, their mighty 
means may also be reduced to inefficiency. 

A dock built on the plan here proposed, large enough 
for a’74 gun ship can be completed for use, for less than 
$100,000; for a frigate of the first class, for less than 
$75,000 ; and for a sloop of war, for less than 50,000.— 
Why, then, expend on the largest of those stone docks 
from 700,000 to 1,000,000 dollars? What can justify 
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in other branches of the servce? Probably, destructibil- 
ity will be urged as a proper objection to wooden docks ; 
but if they are built as here recommended, there will be 
but little dificulty in removing such objections. 

Let one of these docks for a 74 gun ship be built of 
white oak, from the lower part of its bottom to the or- 
dinary float line, and above that with live oak; and but 
little doubt can be entertained of its lasting for a con- 
siderable number of years, without requiring any re- 
pairs of importance; and when it does, they can be 
madein the water, even to coppering of it, by the use 
of the “ Brodie Box,” invented by an ingenious man, 
whose name it should bear. 

Now, therefore, suppose three of these docks to cost 
each $100,000; that would be 300,000 of the 700,000— 
or the 1,000,000%. Put the remainder, over and above 
the cost of the three docks, at 6 per cent. interest, and 
the accumulating capital will be amply sufficient to re- 
pair, rebuild, and perpetuate these docks as long as those 
of granite will stand. Thus is it as clear as the sun at 
noon-day, that for the amount which is now proposed to 
be expended in the erection of one stone dock, we can 
have three; and if the appropriations for the Navy are 
to be thus disposed of, when shall we see what was re- 
commended thirty years ago, twenty ships of the line, 
and a suitable proportion of frigates and sloops of war 
in constant commission. If we are not in a reasonable 
time to assume and maintain that rank amongst the mar- 
itime nations of the world, how long will they continue 
to allow us to participate with them in the advantages 
of its commerce? 

Is this a question that requires any extraordinary fore- 
sight to solve? What will be the standing of our naval 
knowledge—by what rule shall we test the efficiency of 
it—if this limited degree of active service is continued, 
to promote objects so questionable as making provision 
for those who are to come after us? May not, and is 
not, this course already carried too far? Skilful officers 
cannot be made in a short time; and without squadrons | 
to cruise in regular order, they cannot be made at all. 
They may, however, be qualified to fight a single ship ; 
but if our enemies do not choose to meet us in that way, 
what then? Why vre must look on at a respectful dis- 
tance, and see the commerce of our country sacrificed. 
A skilful tactician, in command of a well disciplined 
fleet, would be able to beat double his number, if of a 
different description. 

I have heard some objections started te the stability of 





thisdock. It has been asked, will it not heel so much as 
to fill with water, and endanger the ship? I answer— 
no, it cannot; its extracrdinary breadth will ensure its | 
stability. But if it could and did heel, what would be | 
the consequence? The ship would float—the dock be 
pumped out again—and that would be the utmost extent 
of an almost impossible event. 

But before such a vessel as this dock would constitute 
could be so pressed on either side as to fill, but few struc- 
tures on the earth would be left standing. We hear as 
often of the destruction of cities by earthquakes, as we 
do of the upsetting of ships in harbors. 

The pumping out of this dock for a 74 gun ship, can 
be done by 50 men in four hours, when the ship is in it, 
and in a proportionably less time for smaller docks.— 
The inventor pledges his veracity to prove all the state- 
ments which he has made, respecting this dock, and does 
it with estimates of the cost before him, made by an able, 
— naval architect, in all of which he is supported 

y the opinions of practical men. 
REFERENCES. 

A.—The double walls of the Dock. 

B.—Cross bottom logs. 

C.—Fore and aft tier of bottom logs. 

D.—Stretchers fore and aft, within the Dock, to lay the 
blocks on, to receive the keel of the vessel. 

E.—Canting-box, to pump out the Dock. 

F.—Spirit-holes, to bins the height of the water in the 

boxes when lifting them. . 

G.—Valves, to let the water into the boxes as they de 





scend. 





this tremendous expenditure of money, so much needed! H.—Stay on the valve, to prevent it from canting over 


the back way. 

I.—Hollow valved axle, out of which the water will pass 
when the box is lifted (as it is to be by a capstan 
and tackle.) 

J.—Box to be discharged by a syphon, when lifted per- 
pendicularly by a tackle and capstan. 

K.—Syphon of copper in the box J. These boxes are to 
be either 10, 12, or 15 feet square, or oblong. 

L.—Platform to walk round the Dock on. 

M.—Second position of the box E when canted to dis- 
charge the water. 

N.—Arch rafter to attach the tackle to, which is to raise 
the water boxes. 

O.—One of the gates shut, the other being opened with- 
in ‘he Dock; and they are hung a little more than 
half their width within it, which secures them 
from any injury by the entrance of the ship, and 
the extension of the sides of the Dock supplies the 
necessary buoyancy at its after end. 

P.—Canting beam, used to secure the gates. It is to be 
kept secure by means of the bolts Q, which ( when 
itis to be raised for the admission of the vessel ) 
are to be removed, and it is then canted up be- 
tween the knees R. It is tobe remarked, that there 
are to be two of these beams, one to be within and 
the other without the gates. 

E2.—Section of the canting box and axis; showing the 
valve and outlet for the discharged water. 

S.—An opening bored into the axis, intended to receive 
por — by the holes 'T, and to flow out by the 
valve U. 
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March 14—Lt. J Mackay, 2d Arty. relieved from duty 


{in the Engineer department. 


RESIGNATIONS. 
C. F. M. Noland, Ist Lieut. Dragoons, 1 March. 
A. M. Lea, 2d Lieut. do 31 May. 
J.H. Martindale, Brevet2d Lt. do 10 March. 








NAVY. 





Master Commandant Joseph Smoot has been ordered to 
the Navy Yard at Washington,vice Cuptain John Gallagher, 
promoted and relieved. 


The U.S. frigates Potomac, from Cadiz, and Constitu- 
tion, from Smyrna, sailed from Gibraltar 4th Feb. 

The U.S. ship Ontario, for St. Catharine’s, was at Santos, 
lst January. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


Tuomas Hotpvup Srevens to be a C 
from the 27th of January, 1836. 

SamvE t L. Breese and BENJAMIN Pace, Jr. to be Mas- 
_—e in the Navy from the 22d December, 

Ove. 

Mirrirx Covutter to be a Surgeon in the Nav 
22d December, 1835. 7 rene 
ALEXANDER J. WEDDERBEURN to be an Assistant Sureeon 
in the Navy from the 22d December, 1835. ¥ 


aptain in the Navy 








DEATH. 





On the 7th Feb. on the Seneca Reservation, in Pennsyl- 
vania, the celebrated Chief, GAR-YAN-WAH-GAH, or 
Cornplanter, aged about 100 years. 

This noble Indian, at an early period of the Revolu- 
tionary War, took an active part on the side of the Ameri- 
cans in that glorious struggle—and has ever since manifested 
the utmost friendship for the whites. When solicited by 
Washington to send some of his young men to Philadelphia, 
for the purpose of being educated, he sent at the head of 
the band, his son, Henry O’Bail,—an evidence of a strong 
mind overcoming deep-rooted and long existing prejudices. 

He, with his associate, Red Jacket, was, for many years, 
the counsellor and protector of the interests of his nation ; 
and we regret that our sources of information are too lim- 
ited to furnish the particulars more fully of the eventful life 
of this «* Nature’s Nobleman.’’—Buffalo Journal. 











